ONE SHILLING 


The 
AVRO 707b 


’ CELLON 


AIRCRAFT FINISHES 


| Provide the supreme protection for high performance aircraft 
in latest D.T.D. specifications 
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BALLIOL 1? 


Supreme flying qualities, versatility, 
robust construction, exceptional 
serviceability—all these contribute to 
the Balliol’s unchallenged fitness for 
the purpose for which it was designed. 


BOULTON PAUL AIRCRAFT f° 


WOLVERHAMPTON ENGLAND 
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On those occasions when STANDARD PARTS are 
urgently needed you can use the telephone to beat the 
clock. A call to our Northampton Works or London 
Office will ensure that orders, ex stock, are despatched 
the same day. If you do not receive our monthly 
Stock List of A.G.S., B.S.S., and S.B.A.C. items actually 
in stock, please let us know and we shall see that 


it is forwarded to you regularly in the future. 





of A.G.8., B.8.8. and 8.B.A.C. STAN 


Telephones: Northampton 4940. London: Clissold 1280 
AIRCRAFT AND GENERAL ENGINEERS ¢ HOUGHTON ROAD ® NORTHAMPTON 
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AIR COMPRESSO 


A Supercharged Compressor de 
signed for the latest types of 
aircraft, the Dunlop Mark | offers 
the very maximum of reliability 
over periods of 1000 hours without 
attention. Driving speed is 3200 
i a Ue a 
r.p.m. for short periods The 
compact unit has two side-by-side 
cylinders with inter-stage coolers 
connected to the valve ports 
Ample pre- and inter-stage 
cooling copes with high-cempera 
ture intake from the turbine 
permitting continuous opera 
tion without overheating. This 


Compressor is supplied as an 


electrically driven unit with its 


own lubricating system or as a 


separate unit for drive on a Gear 


| 


Box. Full technical details ayail- 


able on request 
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OUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED + AVIATION DIVISION + COVENTRY 
2 601 
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are supplied to 
THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY LTD 
and were used on the interior of the 


“=H alls | ‘BRABAZON 1’ 
AIRCRAFT FINISHES Ci JOHN HALL & SONS 





APPROVED BY A.1.D. AND A.R.8. (BRISTOL & LONDON) LTD., BRISTOL 








Hengrove, Bristol, 4, and 1-5 St. Pancras Way, London, N.W.1. 
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SHEETS AND SECTIONS 
TO A.I.D. SPECIFICATIONS 


HABERSHON 


ROTHERHAM 
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S51, 3 SEATS, | PILOT 


WES TLAND 
$°556S51 


y 
HELICOPTERS 


THE LARGEST RANGE OF HELICOPTERS 
NOW IN FULL PRODUCTION 





$55, 10 SEATS, 2 PILOTS 


NEARLY HALF A MILLION FLYING HOURS SUPPORT WESTLAND'S HELICOPTER 
LEAD AS EUROPE’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF ROTARY-WINGED AIRCRAFT 
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ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 


for 


AIRCRAFT 


Whatever the type of aircraft, BTH 
can design and develop the complete 
electric power system and supply the 
appropriate equipment, including:— 
actuators, A.C. and D.C. motors 
and generators; motor-generating sets 
with electronic regulators; gas-oper- 
ated turbo-starters; Mazda lamps, etc. 
With over fifty-four years’ experience 
of the manufacture of electrical 
equipment, and extensive manu- 
facturing resources devoted entirely 
to these products, BTH is in an 
unrivalled position to fulfil the needs 


of aircraft industry. 


THE 


BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON 
COMPANY LIMITED - COVENTRY * ENGLAND a 


Member of che AEl group of companies 


av 





Pressure Refuelling 


ie 


Zz More time in the Air... 


> Lam Less time on the ground... with the 


F.R. HIGH SPEED SYSTEM 


FLIGHT PEFUELLING LIMITED, 
Tasrant Rushton Airfield, Blandford. Dorset. Tel. Blandford $01 Grams. Refueling. 








Introducing the 
B.0.A.C HYDROSTATIC 


WEIGHING UNIT 


* for weighing 
aircraft of 
any size 


ACCURATE 
PORTABLE 
RELIABLE 


ALL ENQUIRIES TO THE SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


KENTON EQUIPMENT Ltd. 
48, BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Mayfair 3747 


Manufactured by ALLTOOLS LTD. GT. WEST ROAD, 
BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX. 
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Symbol . 


Enquiries te Personne! Manager 


THE 


FAIREY 


HE FAIREY SYMBOL is the emblem of a Company 

which, in its thirty-five years’ growth, has 
become a group with world-wide ramifications. In 
Canada, Australia and Belgium companies linked to 
Hayes are operating, busy on manufacture, research, 
repair and specialised development. 
At home, Fairey engineers are probing the future of 
flight in its most advanced aspects. In parallel with 
the naval development which has always been their 
main preoccupation they are at work on the problems of 
trans-sonic and pilotless flight, electronic and power 
control, rotary wing development and new arms for Western 
defence. In all these fields great progress is being made 
and in all parts of this organisation there are careers waiting 
for young qualified men with an eye to the future. 
They'll find a future in Fairey’s. 


FAIRET 


AVIATION  €®O. OTD. -+) SAYES = MIDSLESEX 
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Fair Shares for Test Pilots 


LTHOUGH the job of the experimental test pilot is occasionally over-dramatized 
A in films and in print, the skill, technical knowledge, experience, physical endur- 
ance and danger which it entails are generally appreciated, and no one will have 
read of the recent award in connection with salaries for Ministry of Supply Test pilots 
without thinking or remarking “Good luck to them; it was about time ! For ail crew 
categories the increase more than doubles their pay, and for most multiplies it by three. 
This is in part an indication of the extent to which they were previously, 
but it also reflects a realization which has spread slowly through aviation and finally 
penetrated to benefit these civil flying servants—namely, that employers have a respon- 
sibility beyond mere payment to men whose career, for one reason or another, is bound 
to be a short one. M.0o.S. pilots have no superannuation scheme, and ne life or accident 
insurance is taken out for them. Thus, in making comparisons with airline pilots’ 
salaries or with the pay of test pilots in the aircraft industry, allowance must be made 
for the {500 p.a.—a representative figure—paid by the employer as a superannuation 
subscription in the case of the former and nearly as much paid in insurance premiums in 
the latter instance. In making these observations, we do not imply that test pilots con- 
sider themselves worthy of “danger money” ; but they do—and rightly—think of their 
dependents. 

Airline pilots’ pay now ranges between minima of {815 for a second officer to £2,150 
for a senior captain (1st class). The new M.o.S. rates are £2,400 to £3,200 for pilots, 
without, as we have said, superannuations or insurance, and for a possibly more 
hazardous job with no prospects of continuation after a very early retirement (always 
a as a cynic has remarked, the occasion should arise). 

So far as the industry is concerned, rates of pay are on average comparable with those 
of the airlines, but most companies have recently made more generous insurance provision, 
in several cases doubling the cover of a year or two ago. Age and responsibilities may be 
said to account for the fact that comparatively few test pilots achieve the equivalent of 
senior captain’s pay. Experimental test-flying is strictly a young man’s work, although 
there are one or two fit enough, having omens up and survived in the job, to continue 
until quite a ripe old age—in the middle forties. 

The only criticism which might be levelled at the new salary scale for M.o.S. test pilots 
is the manner of giving the additional money. The size of the net increase with income 
tax deducted may come as a shock and may be found to represent only a little more than 
will be required to effect adequate private insurance. It might have been preferable to 
arrange a rather smaller salary increase and provide generous insurance in addition. 
This would also have avoided giving ‘the af arte public, at this time, any misleading 
impression about the size of test pilots’ salaries 


The Services’ Case 

News of the revised scale brings us to one more very important consideration, namely 
the relative position of R.A.F. and Navy pilots testing oom side-by-side with their 
M.0o.S. and industry brothers. There are some fifty of them at Boscombe Down and 
Farnborough. They have their pay and allowances which, for the ranks usually concerned, 
would be between {900 and ft, 500 p.a., and they have a ion fund and continuation 
of employment (if permanently commissioned) after their term of testing. But this sort 
of flying is in peace-time a great deal more ee than any other, and many find that 
their private insurance policies are invalidated if they indulge in testing. No price, 
moreover, can be put on the wear and tear on test pilots’ and their families’ nerves. 

We believe that there is a strong case to be made for special insurance provision to be 
made during their tour of duty for those in the Services who are called on (or as is usually 
the case, who volunteer) to be test pilots. This applied before the Civil Service Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal’s latest award, and might well have been tied in with an overall insurance 
scheme for all who test for the Fighting Services and the Ministry. 
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REFUELLING 
THE COMET 


Transferring 21 Tons of Kerosine in 20 


Minutes by the Under-wing Pressure System 


The new Dorset refueller has been put through 
comprehensive trials with the Comet preporatory 
to operational service 


S the mean block-speed of an airline’s equipment is 
increased, so does the time that each airliner spends on 
the ground assume progressively greater importance. 

The de Havilland Comet, which promises to earn revenue 
more rapidly than any other transport in production, has 
shown beyond doubt that the speed with which it can be 
serviced must influence, to a great extent, the ultimate 
economy of its operation. This lesson has been demon- 
strated frequently during the comprehensive proving trials 
conducted by B.O.A.C. 

On a scheduled service, the period that must be spent at a 
staging point is often governed by the time required to complete 
refuelling; this will usually be the longest continuous servicing 
item, other tasks being of a more incidental nature. It thus 
becomes of primary importance to provide a tanker capable of a 
very high delivery rate and further, to enable the aircraft to take 
on fuel at that rate 

Shell are now in the process of stationing at the appropriate 
airficlds the new 3,000-gall Dorset refueller, built by Thompson 
Bros. (Bilston) Ltd., which was designed specifically to meet the 
exacting demands of Comet services. 

It may not be generally realized just how much kerosine the 
Comet can take on board. The later series 1 aircraft have a 
capacity of 7,000 gal (31,850 litres), The first Comets—the carly 
Series 1-—~had a total tankage of 6,030 gal, and it is to this type that 
the following description refers. All fuel is carried in the wing, 
there being bag tanks in the centre-section—a 2,020-gal tank under 
the cabin floor and 784-gal tanks just outboard of the power 
plants—and integral outer-wing tanks, each with a capacity of 
1,220 gal. The system is designed not only for pressure refuelling 
from the underside of the wing, but also for conventional replen- 
ishment from the wing upper surface. Waymouth capacity-type 
contents gauges are employed, together with withdrawable “ drip- 
sticks’? in the tank under-surfaces for visual checking on the 
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ground. A drip-etick is shown in use in one of the accompanying 
photographs. 

Initial fuel-feed to the power units is by S.P.E. immersion 
booster-pumps, two of which are fitted in each tank; provision is 
also made for suction feed as a stand-by. Each pump may be 
removed from the underside of the wing without draining the 
tank concerned. 

Venting air is drawn from an intake in the wing leading-edge; 
should jettisoning become necessary, the ram pressure from this 
intake is employed to blow out the fuel from the three centre- 
section tanks. Access to all tanks is via inspection covers in the 
under surface of the wing. 

The under-wing pressure-fuelling system employs only two 
under-wing refuelling points. The connection under the port 
wing is piped to the large central tank and the inner and outer 
wing tanks on the port side, while the starboard fuelling-point 
supplies only the inner and outer wing tanks on the starboard side. 
Each of these external connections consists of a standard Lock- 
heed Avery screw-coupling, situated at about $0 per cent chord 
just outboard of the main-bogie well on each side. During refuel- 
ling, each coupling is only some six feet from the ground—a most 
convenient working height. From these points the fuel is led to the 
appropriate tanks through large-diameter pipes in which are 
situated electrically operated refuelling valves. As cach tank 
becomes full, a float-operated cut-off switch automatically closes 
the appropriate refuelling valve and shuts off the supply to that 
tank. As a safeguard against excessive pressure caused by over- 
filling all tanks are provided with blow-off relief valves. 

In each of the main undercarriage wells is situated a refuelling 
control cl (see illustration) which includes a three-position 
switch for each tank, reading “refuel,”’ “off,” and “off-load.” 
These switches are normally restricted to the two former posi- 
tions by a hinged flap, which must be raised before they can be 
moved to the “off-load” position. Each panel also has a dial con- 
tents gauge and red warning light for each of the tanks it serves. 


The amount by which the tubular drip-stick (left, below) has to be withdrawn from the tank before fuel can escape down it is a direct measure of 


the fuel contained in the tank 


The action of screwing home the Lockheed Avery coupling—os shown in the right-hand photograph—outomatically 


opens self-seating valves in both the tank and the hose union. It will be noted that the operation can easily be performed from ground level. 





A refuelling master-switch is fitted in the belly of the aircraft, 
accessible through a door, which, when opened, moves the 
switch to the “off’’ position. Putting the master-switch “on” 
energizes the electrical circuits and illuminates both the refuelling 
control panels. 

The sequence of operations is as follows. Attention is first paid 
to the blow-off valves: their covers are removed, the safety- 
catches released and each valve is tested by momentarily opening 
it by hand. The control panels in the undercarriage wells are 
then opened and the master-switch in the belly of the aircraft is 
turned “on.”” The bonding connections are then made between 
the Comet and the tanker vehicle, the Comet and earth, and the 
tanker and earth. 

The aircraft is then ready to receive the refuelling hoses. When 
the hose union is screwed fully home into the under-wing refuel- 
ling point, self-sealing valves in both the aircraft and the hose are 


FROM ALL 


W. RIDLEY PRENTICE 


ET another of the holders of the first hundred R.Ae.C. 

Aviators’ Certificates, Waldo Ridley Prentice, is no longer 
with us. He was first a member of the Club in 1911 and, though 
he resigned soon after the 1914-18 war in order to take a diplo- 
matic post in Lisbon, he rejoined in 1940. In May 1951 he had 
a bad heart attack, but recovered after three weeks in hospital 
and was frequently to be seen at the Club later in the year. 

Ridley Prentice is remembered as one of the small select band 
of pioneer airmen at Hendon in 1911 and 1912. He learned to 
fly at the Grahame-White School on a Farman biplane and 
“took his ticket,’”” No. 67, on April 25th, 1911. He then joined 
Horatio Barber’s Aeronautical Syndicate, Ltd., and flew a great 
deal on their curious tail-first Valkyrie monoplanes. 

When Barber closed the Syndicate in 1912, Prentice joined 
General Aircraft Contractors, Ltd., a firm which held concessions 
in Britain from Anzani Engines, Emaillite, and other firms. 

He never flew very much after the A.S.L. closed down, in 
1912, because of carly heart trouble, and for that reason he did 
not join the R.F.C. or R.N.A.S. in the first war. Instead, he 
went into the diplomatic service, in which he served for thirty 
years, most of it in Lisbon. It was his intention to settle down 
finally in Madeira, where he had lived for some time, and when 
I last saw him in the Club, in November, he told me with boyish 
zest that he was off to the island the next day. 

When he got there, however, he found the hills too much for 
his heart, so he returned to Lisbon and was staying at the British 
Club there when he died of heart failure on January 18th, at the 
age of 68. He leaves a widow. G.D. 


MAKING HISTORY AT HATFIELD: As we recorded last week, a full 
C. of A. for the de Havilland Comet was formally handed over at Hatfield 
on january 22nd by the Minister of Civil Aviation, Mr. J. S$. Maclay. 
As seen here, the Minister first received the certificate from Mr. R. E. 
Hardingham, chief executive, A.R.B. Others present, |. to r., were :— 
Sir Arnold Overton, Permanent Secretary to the Ministry of Civil Aviation; Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Frederick Bowhill, Chief Aeronautical Adviser to the Ministry. 
Mr. W. E. Nixon, managing director of the de Havilland Company; Mr. F. E. N. Sc, 
Barbe, deputy managing director; Mr. F. T. Hearle, chairman; and Mr. R. E. Bishop, 
C.B.E., F.R.Ae.S., a director and the designer of the Comer. 
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The refuelling control panei in the port wheel-well ; this panel controls 
the supply to the two port wing tanks and the large belly-tank. 


opened automatically. If two hoses are used, one to each refuel- 
ling-point, both the control panels must be manned; the control 
switches on these panels are then moved to “refuel”’ for the tank, 
or group of tanks, required, and delivery from the tanker begins. 

The refuelling switches are held open magnetically until the 
fuel in each tank is some hundred gallons short of capacity, at 
which point the level of fuel is sufficient to operate the cut-out 
switch, thus stopping the flow to the “full’’ tank and causing the 
appropriate red warning lamp to light. If the tanks are to be 
topped up, the tanker delivery is reduced to about §0 gal/min, 
and the control valve for each tank held in the “refuel’’ position 
until the red warning light again shows that the tank is full. Ar 
any stage, the flow to any tank can be stopped by over-riding the 
magnet on the control switch. 

Considerable hydraulic shock can arise from suddenly arrest- 
ing heavy fuel flows, and provision is made for absorbing peak 
pressures of up to 50 Ib/sq in, although the static pressure must 
not exceed 30 Ilb/sqin. Tank contents can be read off in -kilo- 
grammes from the control panels and may be checked by refer- 
ring to the appropriate drip-stick. 

Off-loading of fuel is achieved by lifting the hinged cover over 
the control switches on the refuelling panel, and, with the master 
switch “on” and the tanker set to draw fuel from the aircraft, 
holding the control switch in the “off-load” position until the 
required amount has been withdrawn. 

Finally, upon unscrewing of the fuelling-hose union from the 
aircraft socket, the automatic valves are closed in both the aircraft 
and the hose, fuel loss being almost completely eliminated. There 
remains only the necessity of removing the earthing and bonding 
connections, and closing the fairing covers over the refuelling 
points and contro! panels. 

The method of refuelling adopted may sound, on paper, more 
complicated than that used in more conventional aircraft. In 
practice, it has been found to work ‘very well, and a properly 
trained crew can put huge fuel-loads into a Comet in very short 
periods. This is partly due to the use of the new refuelling 
vehicle, which can deliver 200 gal/min through cach hose, and 
partly to the automatic shut-off valves within the aircraft. 


QUARTERS 


CO-OPERATIVE WIND TUNNEL 
T= Society of British Aircraft Constructors announced last 
week that 11 firms in the industry have co-operated in the 
formation of a company to be known as the Aircraft Research 
Association, Ltd. Its purpose is to design, build and operate 
what will be the largest transonic-supersonic wind tunnel in this 
country. The tunnel will require approximately 35,000 h.p. for 
its operation. 
Negotiations are already in hand with the Ministry of Supply 
and other authorities on the siting of the tunnel and the supply 


“—— and other services. 

¢ project was initiated by the Technical Board of the 
S.B.A.C., which reported that British progress in aircraft design 
and development now demanded provision of a large wind tunnel 
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capable of operating at speeds just below and higher than the 
speed of sound, and available at ali times for use by the industry. 

The firms concerned are: Blackburn, Boulton Paul, Bristol, 
Pairey, Folland Aircraft, Handley Page, Hawker Siddeley Group, 
Rolls-Royce, Saunders-Roe, Vickers-Armstrongs and Westland 
Aircraft 

The registered offices of the new company are at the $.B.A.C.'s 
headquarters at 32, Savile Row, London, W.1. (Regent $215.) 


Vampire Night Fighter Performance 


T is now permissible to disclose ormance figures for the 

D.H.113 Vampire Night Fighter (R.A.F. designation N.F.10). 
The power unit is a Goblin 3 and full A.l. radar and other 
navigational aids are specified. The makers claim that, as the 
four 20 mm guns are fusclage-mounted, greater accuracy of 
aim is afforded than with a wing installation; it is also possible 
to continue firing with one gun inoperative without detriment to 
stability 

The operational ceiling is 40,cooft and is reached in 16.3 min. 
With too-gal drop tanks the corresponding figure is 34,0cooft, 
reached in 17.5 min. Maximum level speed is 467 kt ($37 m.p.h.) 
at sea level, and 452 kt (419 pe at 45,000ft. Ata Mach number 
of 0.7 at 40,000ft the radius of steady turn is 1.95 nautical miles 
and at the same speed and height a minimum radius of turn of 
o4 nautical miles is possible. At lower altitudes these figures are, 
of course, considerably improved. 

With allowance for take-off, climb, 10 min combat and descent, 
the patrol duration, with drop tanks, is 2.7 hr at 30,ccoft, or 
1.45 hr without them; at 40,000ft the figure is 1.2 hr without 
drop tanks. Without external equipment the limiting Mach 
number at 40,000ft is 0.815; with drop tanks, 0.755. 


The Maharajah of Jodhpur 


T is with regret that Flight learns of the death, in a flying 

accident, of the 28-year-old Maharajah of Jodhpur, one of 
India’s most air-minded princes. The jah—who was 
flying as a passenger at the time—was a keen and pe 
pilot who had done a great deal to further the cause of aviation 
in India. Much of his enthusiasm was undoubtedly inherited 
from his famous father, A. V/M. Maharajah Sir Umad Singhii, 
G.C.S.1., G.C.L.E., K.C.V.0., who was the first Indian prince 
to become a well-known pilot and who was primarily responsible 
for ordering the construction of the fine modern airport at Jodhpur. 


Trouble Area 


MONG the anti-British manifestations in Egypt last week 
was the holding of four B.O.A.C. aircraft at Farouk Airport, 
Cairo (Sir Miles Thomas was among 120 passengers detained for 
eight hours), and the Corporation wisely decided to re-route all 
aircraft which normally call at the airport. Beirut, therefore, is 
being used as a diversionary refuelling point for all B.O.A.C. 
aircraft flying on services to and from Pakistan, India, Ceylon, 
Australia, Hong Kong and Tok The Hermes services to 
Nairobi are being re-routed via Tripoli A Comet which left 
London last Saturday on a route familiarization flight to Johannes- 
burg in preparation for the ome! of regular services in May 
also called at Beirut instead of Cairo. Operators of other nationalities 
made no diversions, but T.W.A. discontinued night arrivals at 
Parouk. 
Meanwhile, B.O.A.C. was planning last week-end to send two 
Yorks to Cyprus, with spare crews, in order to assist in the 
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evacuation of the wives and families of the Corporation’s employees 
in Egypt should the situation demand it. A number of women 
employees had already been moved from Cairo. 


Test Pilots’ Pay 


TT Civil Service Arbitration Tribunal has awarded Ministry 
of Supply test pilots a new scale of salaries. The official 
statement says that, after consideration of statements and sub- 
missions, and of the fact that no superannuation provision is 
made for M.o.S. test pilots, a new ee ty ape a at en 
retrospective from October Ist, _ new rates are :— 

Chief test pilot . 3,200 

Test pilots i G24 fee 

Navigators, flight engineers and radio officers 1,300-4, 1,550 

The award affects 13 M.o.S. aircrew, namely, the chief test 
pilot of the civil aircraft test section at Boscombe Mr. 
(G/C. Ret.) “Bruin” Purvis, and with him “Doc” Stuart and 
R. J. Taylor, and three other pilots in the armament, structural 
and mechanical engineering, instrument, and radio flights at 
Farnborough. In addition to these pilots there are three flight 
—— two radio officers and one navigator. 

t has been felt for some time past that test pilots’ pay and 
provisions in the form of superannuation and insurance have 
been inadequate. The new scale is discussed in our leading 
article in this issue. 


R.A.F.A. Ball in Switzerland 


3 ¥ MORITZ, the winter-sports centre, will be the setting for 
the “W: 4% Ball,” to-be held at the Palace Hotel on Bin 
February 9th. The Ball is being held under the 
the British Minister to Switzerland, Mr. Patri —— 
K.C.M.G., and is being organized by the Royal Air Forces 
Association’s Continental Committee, whose address is 12, 
Rond-Point des Champs Elysées, Paris 8. 


First R.N.Z.A.F. Hastings Delivered 


| oa Pe Wednesday, January 30th, the Rt. Hon. S. G. Holland, 
minister of New Zealand, was due to officiate 
at the -over ceremony of the first Handley Page Hastings 
C.3, one of four ordered for the Royal New Zealand Air Force. 
The aircraft will be fully furnished as a trooper, and is expected 
to take off on its delivery flight over the normal i 
Command route on or about February 12th. The crew of five, 
of No. 24 Commonwealth Squadron, will be captained by F/L. 
C. L. Seigert, D.F.C., RNZAF, and some 2§ recruits will be 
carried, including WRNZAF. personnel. second and 
third aircraft are expected to follow at approximately 14-day 
intervals ; one will carry freight and the other more recruits. The 
fourth machine will not be complete until later in the year. 
Reference has already been made to the differences between 
the Hastings C.2 and C.3, chief among which is the fitting of 
Hercules 7378 in place of the 106s of the Mk 2s. The 737s have 
single-stage blowers which give them better take-off and climb 
performance and higher speed (about 18 m.p.h. = et to 6,250ft) 
at low levels. Their weak-mixture ceiling is 18,600ft. The two- 
stage Hercules 106s in the C. Mk 2, however, give it a w.m. 
cruising ceiling of 26,700ft. The I.C.A.N. take-off figure for 
the C.3 at sea level and 80,000 Ib a.u.w. is 1,335 yd to clear soft. 
The R.N.Z.A.F. were not impressed with the radio equipment 
of the Hastings as specified by the R.A.F., and it is understood 
that the new Marconi equipment to N.Z. " specification as fitted 
in the C.3s is considered to be a great improvement. 
radio operator’s and navigator’s stations have been slightly 
modified to accommodate the new installation. 


INTERNATIONAL VISIT: A 

party from the N.A.T.O. 

Standardization Committee 

recently visited the Glos:er 

airfield at Moreton Valence 

and saw the G.A.5. Left to 

right in this group are:— 

Col. G. Grimal; Mr. F. W. 

Johnson, M.o.S.; Mr. F mae 

project-designer; Mr 

Walker, chief designer; Me w 

Yardley, R.T.0.; Ing.-en-Chef 

R. J. F. Pommeret: 

G Hayes; 

R.CAF.; Col. 

gomery, U.S.AF 

J. G. A. Evesse; Le 

ravel; Mr. Eric $ Greenwood, 

technical sales manager; W/C 

1. W. Monk; Conde. Carpentier; 
Mr. G. Key, design office 





THE CAPTURED MIG: For this first picture of the Mig-15 salvaged as 

the result of a joint effort by British, American and South Korean forces 

(See ‘‘Flight,"’ September 7th, 1951), we are indebted to the American 

publication ‘Naval Aviation News."’ From North Korea the Mig was 

shipped back to Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. It is stated that what 

appear to be insignia are coils of - used by the salvage party. The 
tail unit was 350 yards distant. 


King’s Cup Race at Newcastle 


ON Monday last the Royal Aero Club announced that the 1952 
King's Cup Air Race is to be flown on Saturday, July 12th, 
from Newcastle-upon-Tyne municipal airport. 

Four international races will also be flown at this meeting, for 
the Kemsley, Norton Griffiths, Grosvenor and Air League 
challenge cups and trophies. 


New Zealand Race Conditions 

ENTRY forms, conditions of entry, and details of handicep 
formula have now been issued for the England to Christ- 

church Air Race, which is to take place in October, 1953. The 

tentative date of the start is October roth. 

The race will be run under the regulations of the F.A.I. and the 
competition rules of be Royal “eZ se, whe are we authorized 
representatives in this country of the terbury International 
Air Race Council, Inc., of Christchurch, New Zealand. There 
will be two sections in the race, one under the heading of “Speed,” 
and the other of “Transport Handicap.” Both will be run con- 
currently and are open to landplanes or flying-boats. The very 
handsome prizes for the Speed Sections are: first prize, £10,000 
and the Gold Cup; second, £3,000; third, £1,000; 
fourth, £500. For the Transport Handicap the monetary prizes 
are the same but no cup is offered. The entry fee is 100 guineas 
in each section. 

The route could not be simpler. It is announced as England- 
Christchurch, with an intermediate control-point to be estab- 
lished in the general region of Basra, the exact location to be 
announced later. The starting-point will be in Great Britain, but 
the actual point or points cannot be decided until it is known how 
many aircraft are entered, and of what t 

in flight is to be permitted in the Speed Section, but 
not in the Transport Handicap, and the entry fees are 100 guineas. 

In the Transport Section a full crew must be carried in accord- 
ance with the aircraft C. of A. and an allowance will be made for 
additional passengers or relief crew, any of whom, with the 
exception of the pilot in charge, may be off-loaded during the 
race provided their weight is by ballast. Fuel reserves, 
instruments, and equi: t necessary for the safe conduct of the 
flight must be one » together with dinghies, marine distress- 
signals, visual and radio signal devices, and sufficient food and 
water for seven days. Military aircraft must carry a form of air- 

certificate issued by the Government authority 


Officials will affix seals to cach aircraft 24 hours before the start 
of the race, and these must remain unbroken during the whole 
contest. Engines may not be replaced during the pen ~~ minor 
SS ee eee 

n Section 3 of the regulations, dealing wit! pea any formula, 
there are several points of general interest. For example, the total 
weight of passengers plus luggage must not be less than 40 per 
cent of — total payload, and the total weight of passengers, lug- 

and freight must not be less than 60 per cent of the total 
The total volume of accommodation must ve 


carried. 
the race may rank as 


in7 


freight and can be included in payload, provided the overall 
freight density docs not exceed 15 1b ft The declared all-up 

weight need not necessarily be the all-up weight permitted by the 
C. of A. for the aircraft, ut if the declared weight is lower then 
the maximum permissible the competitor must provide means by 
which it can be checked that the declared weight is not exceeded 
throughout the race. 

The handicap formula is v=C'h, where: 


V= 1 Speed, i.c., block speed in m.p.h. on which 
starting time is based. 

C= §5 for airscrew-driven aircraft or 60 for jet aircraft. 

W = Maximum yr weight (Ib) for any stage of the race. 

P genes an relly b), including passengers, luggage, freight 


In the event ney an entry being provided with both airscrew and 
jet propulsion the authorized representative will have the right to 
assign an intermediate vaiue to the constant C. 

Entry forms must be in the hands of the organizers or their 
representatives not later than January 31st, 1953, but certain 
details need not be filled in, in the first forms, provided that such 
additional information is supplied not later than June 20th, 1953. 
Any variation of particulars which occurs after 195 date must be 
notified in writing not later than a 25, 1953, and accept 
ance will be at the discretion of the oval Aero Club >the Unived 
Kingdom. Entry forms must be submitted in duplicate. 

The race is open to any individual, organization or nation. One re- 
quirement is, that the course must be completed within 168 hours 
(seven days) of the authorized starting time of the last aircraft. 

Recently Mr. H. D. ee and Mr. John Stannage, repre- 
sentatives of the C.1.A.R.C., t at a meeting of t 
Records, Racing and Competitions ittee of the Royal 
Club. Maj. R. H. Mayo was in the chair. At the time the 
visitors had just ed a six-weeks tour of America, where 
they had found that great interest was being shown in the race. 
They stated that it was probable that both U.S. Air Force and 
U.S. Navy aircraft would participate. In addition to the American 
Services several individuals, including Miss Jacqueline Cochran 
(turboprop Convair), Mr. Paul Mantz (Mustang), Mr. George 
Swinner of the Chicago Adventurers Club (Constellation), and 
Mrs. Diana Bickley, are understood to be interested 


Netherlands Tactical Air Force 


HE Netherlands Tactical Air Force, which came into official 

existence as on January 22nd, wil] constitute the first important 
step in the development of Holland’s air defence, as part of the 
country’s obligations under the N.A.T.O. 

These obligations, says a Dutch Air Force statement, are defined 
under two headings : the building up of territorial defences against 
enemy air bombardment of towns, harbours, industrial installa- 
tions, etc., and the development of a fighting force to support the 
ground defences. Territorial air defence has been in existence for 
a number of years, under the responsibility of the Air Defenc 
Command, which is now equipped with Gloster Meteors. 

The actual beginning of the Tactical Air Force dates from the 
time when, last year, the first Thunderjets came from the U.S.A. 
under the Mutual Military Air Programme. Now the organization 
of the Tactical Air Force has been given final form. In addition 
to the already existing Air Defence Command, and the Air Train- 
ing, Airborne Troops, and Air Force Material Commands, there 
will now be a Wax Air Force Command, quartered at Eind- 
hoven under Col. J. L. Zagers. 


Valiant Test-Flight Inquest 


[%,7m be secatted that when the Vickers Valiant was lost on 
January 12th after a fire in the air during a test flight, all 
five members of the crew landed safely by parachute with the 
exception of an R.A.F. officer, ee Smee Sonam See, ep 
had been flying as second pilot. There was evidence that, though 
his parachute opened, he was injured before reaching the ground. 
At the inquest on S/L. Foster, held at Bournemouth on 
January 23rd, Mr. G. R. Bryce, the pilot, explained how he and 
Foster left the aircraft by operating their ejector seats (an carlier 
witness had stated that there were two separate cxits, one for 
the pilots and one for the crew-members, to be used in an 


foreman of the jury, Bryce said that the parachute would 
normally 


te a cee cy ag but could have been accidentally 
released by striking the fin. 


The jury returned a verdict of death by misadventure. 
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Saab Delta Flies 

ALTHOUGH reports that the Saab delta 
had flown were current at the time of its 
taxying trials, the maiden flight was not, 
in tact, made until Monday, January 21st 
On that day, Saab’s chief test pilot, Eng. 
B. R. Olow, took the machine up for a 
successful flight of about 25 minutes. 
Minor control troubles which had been 
experienced during the runway hops have 
been rectified 


Radio's Aid 


REARMAMENT orders to the radio 
industry—among which, of course, aircraft 
equipment figures very largely—have risen 
sharply during the past few months 
According to The Financial Times, unful- 
filled contracts at the end of 1951 stood at 
over {76m, 46 against just under {43m 
nine months earlier 


Progressive Strength 
THE U.S, Air Secretary, Mr. Thomas K 
Finletter, recently expressed the opinion 
that, although the U.S.A.F. was mainly 
equipped with second-line aircraft, it was 
sufficiently large to discourage aggression 
Ihe present go-wing force represented a 
100 per cent build-up" over the pre- 
Korean Air Force but, declared Mr 
Finletter, only the authorized 143 wings 
could enable America to prevent war 


VAMPIRE 1.11 is the M. of S. designation of the de Havilland Vampire Trainer. The example 

depicted is one of two production machines which are to be delivered to the Royal Navy for evaluc- 

tion trials. The Vampire Trainer has been ordered in quantity not only by the R.A.F. but by the 
RAAF. ond other air forces. Eventually, ejection seats will be fitted. 


D.S.LR. Appointment 

THIS month, Sir Andrew McCance, 
D.Se., LLD., M.I.Mech.E., F.R.S., is to 
assume the office of chairman of the 
mechanical engineering research board of 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research in succession to Sir Henry Guy, 
C.B.E., D.Sc., M.I.Mech.E., F.R.S. 


Battle of Britain Week 

THIS year, Battle of Britain Week is to 
be observed from September 15th to 21st. 
Battle of Britain Day, always observed on 
September 15th, will fall on the Monday, 
and R.A.F. At Home Day, when stations 
are open to the public, will be on the 
following Saturday, the 20th. 


Cheapest Aluminium in Europe 

IN its annual survey of the aluminium 
industry the Norwegian Aluminium Com- 
pany states that the world’s total production 
of raw aluminium in 1951, excluding the 
Soviet Union, was between 1,300,000 and 
1,400,000 tons. Norway's production was 
about $0,000 tons, produced by the Ardal 
Verk, Norsk Nitridaktieselskap, and Nor- 
wegian Aluminium Company. Norway’s 
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aluminium production will be increased by 
another 40,000 tons a year when the new 
Sunndalsora plant comes into operation in 
1954. Prices quoted by the Norwegian 
Aluminium Company show that Norway, 
of all important European producer 
countries," has the cheapest aluminium at 
£117 §8. a ton. 


FIRST DELTA PASSENGER is Gloster test pilot 

Brian Smith, who was lately airborne with his 

chief, “‘Bill’’ Waterton, in the massive twin- 
Sapphire G.A.S multi-purpose fighter. 


R.A.E, at the B.LF. 

INDICATING the value of plastics as 
a substitute for metals diverted to the 
rearmament effort, the plastics section at 
this year’s British Industries Fair (May 
sth-16th, will be half as large again as 
at last year’s show. A central feature 
staged by the Ministry of Supply in con- 
junction with the Royal Aircraft Establish- 
ment will emphasize the possibilities of 
moulded plastic construction for large 
components as opposed to detail fittings 
and small articles generally; it is probable 
that the R.A.E. plastic wing will be featured. 


A Cranfield “Annual” 

THE Senior Common Room Society of 
the College of Aeronautics, Cranfield, is to 
hold its fourth annual dinner on Friday, 
April 4th. 


REVERSE OF LETHAL: Douglas Aircraft have 
developed this “‘torpedo’’ for dropping from 
aircraft; it contains an automatically inflated 
eight-man life-roft; four-cylinder engine, fuel 
for 300 miles, radio, heating equipment, sur- 
vival kit, and food for eight days. Technical 
details are lacking, but a reference to “radio 
control’’ suggests that in its torpedo form it 
can be made to travel in the direction of a 
ditched crew. The container is constructed 
mainly of light alloy. 
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U.S. Contracts for Italy 

IT is reported from an American source 
that U.S. contracts worth about 
$180,000,000 are to be lodged with the 
Italian aircraft industry during the next 
two or three years. The principal manu- 
facturers concerned are said to be Fiat and 
Macchi. 

W.J.A.C. Post 

AN ex-A.T.A. ferry pilot, Miss Freydis 
Leaf, has been appointed Aviation Officer 
to the Women’s Junior Air Corps. She 
has held the post of Corps Pilot for the 
past three years, and during the war, in 
the course of her A.T.A. duties, she flew 
some 1,500 hours on a great variety of opera- 
tional types. She is being assisted in her new 
post by Mrs. Diana Barnato Walker, who 
was also a war-time ferry pilot. 


IN RECOGNITION: 
This superb scale model 
of the H.P. “Heraciles"’ 
was presented to the 
Aircraft Recognition 
Society by Sir Frederick 
Handley Page, to be 
offered as a challenge 
trophy at the annual 
recognition contest. 
Forming the prize. for 
the best performance 
by an A.T.C. team, it 
was won on january 
19th by cadets of No. 
4F (llford) Squadron. 


Nice Work 


A U.S.A.F. B-36 was successfully force- 
landed near High Post, Salisbury, in the 
early hours of last Sunday morning. A 
strong security guard was later posted 
round the aircraft. 


Atlantic Flight Memorial 

THE Royal Institute of Architects of 
Ireland is holding a competition for the 
design of a memorial to the late Sir John 
Alcock and Sir Arthur Whitten Brown. 


MINISTERIAL APPROVAL: ‘‘! am gratified to learn that Short Brothers 
and Harland are employing well over a thousand more workers than was 
the case a year ago,"’ said Sir Walter Monckton, Minister of Labour 
and National Service, after a visit to the Belfast works on january 16th. 
Sir Walter is seen here with (left) Rear-Admiral Slattery, managing 
director, and (right) Maj. 1. Neill, Northern Ireland's Minister of Labour. 


RUSSIAN DIVE-BOMBER : This drawing—the authenticity of which cannot be guaranteed—purports 

to show a Russian naval dive-bomber which was seen in numbers in the Viadivostock area during 

1949. Navy-blue upper surfaces and grey lower surfaces were reported. Some machines of this 
type are also said to have been used os target tugs 


The memorial will probably be built on 
the wild moorland near Clifden, Co. 
Galway, where their 1919 transatlantic 
flight terminated. 


First German Post-war Display 
THE first international air display to be 
held in Germany since the war is to take 
lace in late May or early June, at the 
unich-Riem airport; an ambitious pro- 
gramme is being planned. Intending par- 


ticipants are invited to write to the 


romoters—the aviation journal Aero—at 
dermann-Lingg-Strasse 9, Munich 15. In 
issuing the invitation, the organizers add 
that “the runway is long enough for such 
aircraft as the Brabazon and Comet.” 


Another D.H. School 

AMONG steps taken by the de Havilland 
Aircraft Co., Ltd., to alleviate the shortage 
of skilled workers is the establishment of a 
training school, where aircraft fitting and 
assembly will be taught. Hatfield Public 
Hall, the Hertfordshire towns’ mecting- 
place for 42 years, has been leased to the 
company for this purpose, and courses for 
50 trainees at a time will be held, lasting 
between six and nine months. 


Invisible Tentacles 

THE very real danger of passing in front 
of the intake of a running gas turbine was 
underlined at a Montreal inquest recently, 
heid following the death of a Canadair 
employee who was sucked into the nose 
intake of a Sabre. Witnesses said that the 
man was drawn towards the intake from 
25ft away. A somewhat similar accident 
was the subject of an inquest in this country 
last week, on an R.A.F. junior technician 
at Boscombe Down; in this case, also, 
a Sabre (which has an unguarded intake) 
was involved. 


SERVICE INTEREST: A party of R.C.AF. and R.AF. senior officers, 
among whom were A.V-M. A. C. H. Sharp (Air Ministry) and A.V-M 
Douglas Smith. R.C.A.F., paid a two-day visit to the Bristol Aeroplane 
Company's works last week. In the picture below, G/C. Johns, R.C.AF., 
and Air Marshal Sharp are seen examining a Proteus turboprop in 
company with Mr. George Wright (general manager, engine division) 
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N.A.T.O. and the AIR 


HE North Atlantic Treaty Organization is known to most 
| people as N.A.T.O.—"‘just another set of initials designating 
some international body."’ Such organizations are for the most 
part remote and impersonal and, because they do not impinge 
directly on the personal life of the individual, are apt to be accorded 
little thought. But let us face it—so far as the aviation industry of 
this country is concerned, N.A.T.O. is a power. N.A.T.O. exists to 
weld together the resources of the 12 member-nations for their 
collective defence in the he and conviction that, in this way, 
aggression may be thwarted and peace preserved. In that the 
aviation industries of this country, America, Canada, France, 
Italy and Holland have so vital a part to play if the aim is ever to 
be made a reality, it becomes obvious that N.A.T.O. must have 
some say in those industries. 

That clement of the organization primarily concerned with air- 
craft manufacture as such is the Defence Production Board. Based 
in London, this body, together with the Financial and Economic 
Board, and the Chiefs of Staff Military Committee, is directly 
responsible to the North Atlantic Council of Foreign Ministers 
through the Council of Deputies. The Defence Production Board 
comprises delegates of the 12 nations, and a permanent staff of 
experts, cach of whom is a specialist in a particular field. The 
several specialist departments are normally responsible to a co- 
ordinator, but since the resignation of Mr. W. R. Herod, who held 
this post, the revponsibility has been shouldered by the Chief of 
Staff of the D.P.B., Lt.-Gen. Sir Ernest Wood. The Chief of the 
Aircraft Division is Mr.,G. A. Huggins, and the Air Advisor to 
the co-ordinator is Sir A. H. Roy Fedden, M.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.Ae.S. 
Sir Roy’s background in the aviation industry of this country is so 
well known that we need not repeat it here. Mr. Huggins, however, 
is not so widely known in Great Britain, and it is thus of point to 
record that he served for 20 years with Douglas Aircraft, finally 


AIR BROKERS: 


OLLOWING Henry Morris's discussion of air brokerage, in 

his “Commercial Aviation Commentary” on January 18th, we 
have received some informative comments—t h too late for 
inclusion in the Correspondence columns of this issue—from 
Mr. J. Beeson, of Cunard House, Leadenhall Street, London, 
E.C.3. Rather than allow his letter to stand over for another week, 
we reproduce it here in slightly abbreviated form. 

“Your contributor’s remarks,’’ he writes, “will have been read 
with considerable misgiving by air brokers. His argument is based 
on the false premise that brokers have forced operators out of 
business by deliberately depressing market rates and bleeding the 
operators of ‘handsome’ commissions. To admit this is to admit 
that operators have no commercial judgment, and that brokers 
are in the business to make a quick profit and then get out. 

“In the space of six years, the charter business has developed 
from taxi-flying to world-wide freight and passenger operations. 
At the outset, speculating brokers appeared on the scene, and 
pirate operators flourished for a time. These have fallen by the 
wayside. Between 1946 and 1948 the business was so new that 
owners, brokers and charterers had to learn it together. There 
were no customs of the tradc, no proper documents of carriage, 
no fundamental rate levels, and very little stability. The commer- 
cial practices of some of the charter companics were casual in the 
extreme, and charterers, who were at first anxious to support 
——— air transport, lost a t deal of faith. 

“The first practical move to develop the new business and to 
put it on a sound footing was made by the brokers. A markct was 
founded on the Baltic Mercantile and Shipping Exchange in 
London, and this became the world centre for supply and demand 
of airspace. By having such a centre, where and available 
airspace was pooled, the brokers were well on the way to solving 
the “return load” problem. Ry having his appointed broker on 
this market, an operator has a ready made world-wide sales net- 
work, which is patd only when it produces actual business. Such 
coverage is wider than even the subsidized corporations get from 
their world systern of branch offices and representatives, which 
have to be paid whether they produce business or not. 

“The statement that brokers have produced little new business, 
and have only succeeded in inserting themselves owner 
and charterer, is just so much nonsense. It is estimated that about 
80 per cent of the business performed was we reat Hime se 
by the brokers. Well over $0 per cent of the total bus: is inter- 
national—i.c., originating from foreign sources, and few of the 
charter companies have the necessary ization to seek it out, 
and then to co-ordinate it with loads to fill the empty ‘ 

“The broker expects a fair return from the owner his ser- 
vices. ‘Handsome’ commissions are never paid, and it is extremely 


Sir A. H. Roy Fedden Mr. G, A. Huggins 


becoming general manager of the company’s Long Beach plant. 
He joined N.A.T.O. last year and arrived in London to take up his 
present appointment last October. ; 5 : 

The primary task of the Board’s aircraft division is to bring the 
European aircraft industries up to a level of efficiency commen- 
surate with those of America and Great Britain, t h not so 
much in terms of design as in production methods. whole 

is, of course, a matter of degree. In sheer numbers the U.S. 
productive capacity is unmatched and, probably, unmatchable. 
ut, given the benefit of American advice on production, there is no 
reason why, other things being equal, the production capacity of 
the European industries—and our own—should not be increased 
to ty with U.S. standards on a pro rata basis. 

iss the considered opinion of most of the top men in the U.S. 
industry that British aircraft design is second to none; but, they 
ask, what is the use of having magnificent designs if, by the time 
they can be built in reasonable numbers, they are becoming out 
of date. We must have the aircraft—in str » and in time—if 
the free nations of the world are to survive. It is the task of the 
aircraft division of the N.A.T.O. Defence Production Board to 
see that the production capacities of the collective aircraft indus- 
tries are fitted to this supremely important task. 


ANOTHER VIEW 


rare for a broker to receive 10 per cent — although your corres- 
pondent suggests this is the normal commission rate. Brokers 
very frequently fix flights at rates higher than their principals 
uote, but they rarely receive a higher commission for doing so. 
hy should they accept a lower commission if they have to fix at 
the owner’s bottom rate? A good broker knows the market, and an 
owner should quote him the lowest economical price for any job, 
leaving him 0 fis at whatever rate he can get, according to market 
conditions, price of goods, etc. The operator’s lowest figure should 
always include provision for the broker’s commission. 

“At one time, owners would quote one rate to a broker and a 
lower rate to a charterer. Sometimes they worked with several 
brokers at once, offering different prices to each, and frequently 
only competing against themselves. They have also att ted to 
cut out he broker by going direct to a charterer after the first 
flight had been fixed. Fortunately, this type of business has almost 
disappeared. It did inestimable harm to the cause of the indepen- 
dent operator. ‘ 

“The operators who were forced out of business largely brought 
the situation upon themselves. Brokers have always done their 
best to uphold a reasonable level of rates. Prices, of course, must 
fluctuate—it is the fundamental law of supply and demand, but 
the ‘rate-war’ mentioned by your contributor (which, incidentally, 
was at its height two years ago, not some months ago) was brought 
about by owners competing fiercely with each other and with their 
own 


“Now, a broker is not an inexperienced fool. His earnings are a 


certain tage of the sum he gets for an owner. He is also in 
the air business on a long-term basis. Is it reasonable to suppose 
he would ‘sell’ space at less than he could get? Yet they have 
often seen operators commit themselves to flights for hundreds of 
pounds less than they need have done. os ; 
“It is quite untrue to say that brokers are realizing that air- 
ing methods cannot follow the practices of the Baltic Exchange 
shipping brokers. On the contrary, airbroking becomes more and 
more closely identified with shipbroking and, as it does so, the 
air business becomes sounder. The Baltic Exchange has two 
hundred years of transportation experience behind it—but this 
does not mean that its methods are two hundred years old. Its 
air side is the most progressive organization in the world for the 
furthering of the interests of the independent owner. 
“The charter companies have six ” experience behind 
them. Co-operation between owner broker is certainly better 
now than it was a few years ago. If the charter business is to sur- 
vive, there is need for even greater co-operation. brokers— 
as always—are willing to extend their hands, but broker and owner 
must get down to a clear understanding of each other’s problems.” 
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The ENGLISH ELECTRIC CANBERRA 


POWERED BY TWO ROLLS-ROYCE AVON JET ENGINES 


The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited e Designers and Constructors of Aircraft since 1911 


Registered Office ;: QUEENS HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 Works ; STAFFORD * PRESTON * RUGBY - BRADFORD = LIVERPOOL 
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The way the Viscount provides comfort and economy as well as speed 
on medium ranges arouses a comment not lightly earned in realistic 
aeronautical circles: ‘That turboprop airliner is a revelation!’ And 
there, with the word turboprop, begins the story 

The Rolls-Royce Darts develop power so smoothly that vibration 
becomes a thing of the past and passenger comfort sets a standard 
for the future. Just as pleasing from the pilot's angle ts the confidence 
with which the Viscount can be handled from take-off to touch down 
This is an airliner that can become airborne on three engiries, fly or 
stack” on two-—and ts consistently free from minor unserviceability 
Indeed, for its high utilisation factor alone the Viscount must figure 
in the calculations of all airlines from now on—as it has already with 


B.B.A., Au France and Aer Lingus 


VICKERS VISCOUNT 


VICKERS -ARMSTRONGS LIMITED AIRCRAFT DIVISION WEYBRIDGE SURREY 
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PLACED 
ON RECORD 


A Review of F.A.1.-approved Flying 


Achievements During 1951 


By H. J. COOPER 


XCEPT for the establishment of the four Rate-of-Climb 
Records by the Sapphire-Meteor on August 31st, 1951 
was not a year of particularly outstanding achievement 

in the world of aviation records. The rate-of-climb categories 
were introduced as a result of the F.A.I. Annual Conference 
at Stockholm in 1950, and the Gloster company’s attempts 
were the first to be made. That substantial figures were 
attained is a cause for some satisfaction, though it seems 
unlikely that they will be allowed to stand for very long. 
R. B. Prickett’s climb to 12,000 m (39,370ft) was attained in 
3 min 09.5 sec, which is about equal to the rate of climb ot 
the rocket-propelled Messerschmitt Me163, details of which 
caused a sensation when released at the end of the war. 

In general, little advantage has been taken of the various 
record categories to set up new performances. The attitude 
of the aircraft industry to record-breaking is one which 
cannot on the whole be described as keen, while security 
restrictions do not encourage manufacturers or the Ministries 
to make an official attempt on the World Speed Record. That 
record was in fact exceeded—unofficially—when Neville 
Duke flew the Hawker P. 1067 at speeds approaching 700 m.p.h. 
at Farnborough in September. 

In all, 30 records stand to the credit of Great Britain, 21 of 
which are Point-to-point Records. We hold none of the 
World Records; three Worid Class Records for jet-propelled 


One of the most long-standing records is that for absolute height, made 

by the balloon Explorer Ii in 1935. The two U.S. Army Air Corps officers 

—Capt. Stevens (left) and Capt. Anderson—who manned the balloon are 
seen here inside the pressurized gondola. 


The Sapphire-Meteor, piloted by R. B. Prickett, at the start of the climb 
which gained four time-to-height records last August. 


aircraft; four for light aircraft; and one seaplane and one 
amphibian record. This country has aeroplanes in various 
categories which could substantially improve on existing 
records, but not all their owners appreciate the prestige and 
publicity value of such achievements. 

One important record has been lost by this country. John 
Derry’s 100 km Closed-circuit Record of April, 1948, has 
now been beaten by America. Colonel Fred Ascani, flying 
a North American F-86E, succeeded in reaching 1,023.038 
km/hr (637 m.p.h.) during the U.S. National Air Races at 
Detroit on August 17th. This record also qualifies as a 
World Record for Speed over a Closed Circuit, the length of 
which is not necessarily restricted to 100 km. The Fédération 
Aéronautique Internationale has agreed to recognize the 
latter as a World Record, together with that for Distance over 
a Closed Circuit, which hitherto has been only a World Class 
Record. This means that the American record of Lt.Col. 
Lassiter and Capt. W. J. Valentine, of 14,249.656 km 
(8,850 miles), set up in a Boeing B-29 Superfortress on 
August 1st-3rd, 1947, now becomes a World Record. 

The five World Records are now:— 

(1) Distance in a Straight Line without Landing. 

(2) Distance in Closed Circuit. 

(3) Height. 

(4) Speed over a Straight Course. 

(5) Speed over a Closed Circuit. 

All are held by America. It is interesting to note that one 
of the oldest records in the current list is the World Height 
Record of 22,066 m (72,395ft) set up by Capt. Orvil Anderson 
and Capt. Albert Stevens in a balloon on November 11th, 
1935. The Aeroplane Height Record of 18,119 m ($9,492ft), 
set up by John Cunningham in a Vampire in March, 1948, 
is still 3,947 m (12,903ft), less than the absolute height record. 
In view of the importance of. the powered aircraft and the 
obsolescence of the man-carrying balloon, it would appear that 
the Aeroplane Height Record should rank as a World Record. 
Incidentally, achievements by projectiles which do not carry 
a pilot do not qualify for confirmation as official records. 

In 1951, a Speed Record at Great Height was established 
for the first time. Miss Jacqueline Cochran (U.S.A.), who 
figures so frequently in the record list, flew a Merlin-powered 
North American F-51 Mustang at 747.339 km/hr (465 m.p.h.) 
on April 9th, but this record loses some of its interest by the 
fact that the actual height at which the flight was made is, for 
some reason—hardly one of security—omitted from the 
F.A.I. Record List. 

Since 1950 it has been possible to establish the World 
Speed Record at an unlimited height, thereby offering full 
scope to jet-propelled aircraft which would not develop the 
necessary power lower down. To date no record has been 
confirmed to supersede the 34-year-old record (over the 
3 km straight course) of Maj. R. L. Johnson, who flew an 
F-86 Sabre at 1,079.841 km/hr (671 m.p.h.) on Septem- 
ber 15th, 1948. Doubtless the question of security underlies 
the fact that no new attempt has been made. Many people 
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in this country, also, feel that the expenditure of time, moncy 
and effort entailed by such record attempts could seldom be 
justified in such times as these 

Incidentally, records for jet-propelled aircraft now fall in 
Class C.I (Aeroplanes) Group I, instead of Group I, 
which now accommodates records by piston-powered air- 
craft—a reversal of the previous designation. 

Records for light aeroplanes were formerly limited to 
certain speed, height and distance achievements, but the 
following additions were made in 1951 for achievements in 
each of the weight categories C.la-C.Ie:— 

(1) Distance Record in Closed Circuit without Landing. 

(2) Speed Records over Closed Circuits of 5,000 km and 

10,000 km. 

3) Point-to-point Speed Records 

4) Round-the-World Speed Record 

None has yet been established, with the exception of a 
Point-to-point Record in Class C.Ib (s00-1,000 kg). This 
was set up by Capt. Jan Christie of Norway between London 
Croydon) and Stockholm (Bromma); on September 23—the 
day after he gained third place in the South Coast Air Race— 
he flew his Klemm K1 35D at an average speed of 175.723 
km/hr (109.1 m.p.h.), taking 8 hr 9 min 48 sec for the flight. 
He followed the coast, otherwise a higher speed would have 
been shown. 

The other light-aircraft achievements in 1951 are best 
indicated in their weight categories :— 

Class Cla (up to §00 kg).—The Distance Record was sub- 
stantially increased—to 1,826.961 km (1,135 miles)—by 
Albert Rebillon (France), flying a Minicab G.Y.20 (65 h.p. 
Continental) from Paris to Rabat, Morocco. He nearly 
doubled the previous record of Albert van Cotthem (Belgium), 
who, with a 60 h.p. Tipsy Belfair, flew the 945 km ($88 miles) 
between Brussels and Biarritz in August, 1950. 

The Height Record was pushed up to 8,276 m (27,180ft) 
by Mrs. Luisa Branger of Venezuela, flying a 125 h.p. 
Piper monoplane. 

Class C.1b (§00-1,000 kg).—America took the Height 
Record by Mrs. Caro Bayley’s climb to 9,206 m (30,200ft) 
in a Piper PA-18 (Lycoming). 

In France, Mile. M, Nicolas flew a Régnier-powered 
Norécrin at 2§5.81§ km/hr (159 m.p.h.) over the 500 km 


Cept. J. H. Christie, a D.N.L. pilot, checks over the Hirth engine of his 

elderly Kiemm Ki 35D at the washed-out South Coast Race last year. 

When the contest was finally flown, over o month loter, Capt. Christie 

gained third place, and then established an international point-to-point 
Class Record on the way bock to Sweden. 


A typical Yok-18 trainer of the type which established a number of 
Closed Circuit Records for Russia last year. 


Count Bonzi's Ambrosini $.7. On December 21st, he flew a Gipsy- 
ueen-powered version round a 100-km course to gain an international 
losed Circuit Class Record for Italy. A similar machine, but Alfo- 

powered, was air-tested by ‘Flight’ last August. 
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Closed Circuit on December 1st, and four days later beat her 
own record at 264.304 km/hr (164.3 m.p.h.). Also on 
December sth she beat the 1,000 km Closed Circuit Record 
held by Russia’s Yacov Forostenco at 262.786 km/hr 
(163.4 m.p.h.), again flying the Norécrin. 

Class C.Ic (1,000-1,750 kg).—Nat Somers lost his 100 km 
Closed Circuit Record (set up in his Gemini during the 1950 
King’s Cup racé) to Count Leonardo Bonzi, who flew his 
Ambrosini S.7 at 358.637 km/hr (223 m.p.h.)—an increase of 
87.553 km/hr ($4.5 m.p.h.)}—on December 21st. 

A Russian pilot, Nikolai Kouznetzov, flew a Yak-18 over 
the 500 km Closed Circuit at 251.823 km/hr (156.2 m.p.h.) 
on October 11th. 

Capt. Christie had held the 1,000 km Closed Circuit record 
in a Caudron Goeland at 223.076 km/hr (138.8 m.p.h.) since 
March, 1950, but lost it to Russia’s Miss M. Drigo on 
September 30th, 1951, when she flew a Yak-18 at 237.856 
km/hr (147.8 m.p.h.). She in turn was beaten by Count 
Bonzi, again flying his Ambrosini, on December 21st, when 
he reached 347.802 km/hr (216 m.p.h.). 

Russia added another record to the list when, on Septem- 
ber 16th, Vladimir Pantchenko flew over the 2,000 km 
Closed Circuit at 209.664 km/hr (130.1 m.p.h.) also in 
a Yak-18. 

Class C.Id (1,75§0-3,000 kg).—Yacov Forostenco (Russia) 
improved on his 500 km Closed Circuit Record on July 12th 
by attaining 471.348 km/hr (293 m.p.h.) in a Yak-11, and on 
August 20th, Nicolay Golovanov flew a similar type at 
442.289 km/hr (274.9 m.p.h.) over the 1,000 km Closed 
Circuit. 

Class C.Ie (3,000-.4,000 kg).—No new records were made in 
this class; in fact the only record standing is the 100 km 
Closed Circuit made in 1950 by Peter Robarts in a Spitfire 
Trainer at $28.634 km/hr (328.3 m.p.h.). 

Seaplane Records (Class C.1I).—Only one seaplane record 
(in sub-class C.1I[b—light seaplanes of 600-1,200 kg weight) 
was established: Harold Mistele (U.S.A.) set up the first 
height record in this category by flying an Acronca floatplane 
to 6,148 m (20,180ft) at Detroit on September 3rd. There 
are no other records standing in this category. 

The oldest record standing (apart from Balloon Records 
—Class A) in the official Record List is in fact a seaplane 
record: the 100 km Closed Circuit made by G. Cassinelli 
(Italy) on October 8th, 1933; this pilot flew a Macchi M.72 
(of the type which held the World Speed Record for so long) 
at 629.370 km/hr (390.5 m.p.h.). 
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The Macchi-Castoldi M.C.72 is chiefly remembered as the one-time 

holder of the Absolute Speed Record; what is less well known is that it 

still has the seaplane 100-km Closed Circuit Record to its credit, 
established ct 390 m.p.h. by G. Cassinelli on October 8th, 1933. 


Gliding Records (Class D).—Some notable achievements 
were made in the gliding world, although Great Britain does 
not appear at all in the current list. 

The Distance in a Straight Line Record (in the single-seat 
Class D/1, category) was taken from Russia by America, 
when, on August sth, R. H. Johnson flew a Ross-Johnson 
sailplane from Odessa, Texas, to Salina, Kansas, a distance 
of 861.272 km (535.8 miles). 

Speed over the 100 km Triangular Course was raised by 
Russia to 77.144 km/hr (48 m.p.h.). The pilot was A. I. 
Mednikov, who, flying an A-9 sailplane, increased Siegbert 
Maurer’s (Swiss) record by 8 km/hr (4.96 m.p.h.). 

In the two-seat category (Class D/2) the Absolute Height 
Record was increased by Robert Symons (U.S.A.) with Dr. J. 
Kuettner as passenger, to 11,675.4 m (38,220ft) and the 
Speed over 100 km Triangular Course was taken by France 
wher. Capt. R. Fonteilles and M. René Lamblin flew a 
Kranich at 65.981 km/hr (41 m.p.h.) at Le Bourget du Lac, 
an increase of 21 km/hr (13 m.p.h.) over the record held by 
America’s William Briegleb and Jack Lamare. 

The Gain of Height Record, held by Poland, has now been 
beaten by America, but at the time of writing has not been 
confirmed by the F.A.I. 

Helicopter Records (Class E—formerly Class G).—No new 
helicopter records were established. All of the eight existing 
records are held by America and were in fact all set up by 
Sikorsky designs. Most builders of helicopters are busy 
putting their experience to commercial and/or military use. 

Point-to-Point Records.—In contrast to the comparatively 
large number of Point-to-Point (or ““Course’’) Records set up 
in 1949 and 1950, only two were established last vear. The 
Canberra, piloted by W/C. R. P. Beamont, flew the Belfast- 
Gander course on August 31st, at 774.255 km/hr (481 m.p.h.), 
comfortably exceeding the previous (unofficial) flight between 
the two points. The other Point-to-Point Record made was 
Captain Christie’s, mention of which has already been made. 

‘tirliner Speed Records.—Point-to-Point Speed Records for 
Airliners on scheduled flights are now recognized by the 
F.A.I. This innovation will enable, for example, some fast 
crossings of the Atlantic to be officially recorded, provided 
they are properly observed. There is no “Atlantic” record as 
such; from. time to time the general Press refers to a new 
Atlantic record made by one airline company or another, but 
such flights do not count officially. Airliner Speed Records, 
when confirmed, will be in the name of the pilot and of the 
operating company. 

Women’s Records.—Flying women have again been busy in 
various parts of the world, and last year, for the first time, 
a speed record was established by a woman flying a jet- 
propelled aircraft: Mme. Jacqueline Auriol flew a Vampire 
over the 100 km Closed Circuit on May 12th at 818.181 km/hr 
(508.8 m.p.h.). Mention has already been made of Miss 
Cochran’s Vitesse 4 Grande Altitude record. 

All the other Records Féminins were in Class D (Gliders) 
and made by French and Russian pilots. 

In the single-seat category, Miss Marina Pylaeva, flew an 
A-9 from Grabtsevo to Kourakino and back—226.290 km 
(141 miles) and so beat the Distance to a Fixed point and 
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Return record, formerly held by Mme. Choisnet-Gohard of 
France, an increase of 23 km (14.4 miles). The Distance to 
a Fixed Point was also taken by Russia, while France’s Mme. 
Yvonne Gaudry set up the Absolute Height and Gain of 
Height records. 

In the two-seat category, Mme. Choisnet-Gohard again 
came to the fore, flying with Mile. J. Queyrel as passenger in 
a Castel-Mauboussin sailplane, and took the Absolute Height 
and Gain of Height Records, the latter from Poland. Then, 
on November 22nd, with Mile. Yvette Mazellier as passenger, 
she increased the Duration Record to 28 hr 41 min—a sub- 
stantial improvement on the existing figure of 16 hr 3 min set 
up by France in 1947. 

Model Records.—Once again Russia, and the other coun- 
tries hidden behind ferrous drapings, flooded the list of 
Model Records with achievements, pushing up the World 
Duration Record to 5 hr 1o min and the Distance Record to 
356.794 km (222 miles). Russia also holds the Height Records 
set up in 1949, of 4,152 m (13,120ft), Many other records 
were gained in the various categories and one is often asked 
why is it that the Soviet Union manages to establish such 
oustanding performances. The reason, briefly, is that the 
State gives considerable aid to the modelling movement, 
even to the extent of providing piloted aircraft to observe the 
attempts, so that the models are not lost to view as they 
probably would be in other countries. 

The World Record for Speed in Circular Flight was 
increased by France to 231.270 km/hr (143.5 oe oe Sa 
October 25th, when Gérard Laniot’s model, powered 
9.87 c.c. glow plug Micron 60, engine, set up the record. 

Future Prospects.—The establishment of records in 1952 
will most probably depend entirely on the enterprise of 
private pilots and on a recognition of the value of adding the 
name of Great Britain to the international record list by 
manufacturers. When the Air Ministry arranged the delivery 
of the Canberra to the Martin company in February, 1951, 
the Royal Aero Club was not asked to observe the flight. But, 
perhaps because of the adverse criticism which this negligence 
occasioned in the national Press, the next flight, organized 
by the English Electric Company on August 31st, became 
the subject of official observation and F.A.I. tion. 

It seems most probable that more records this year will 
be made in the light aeroplane classes by private pilots—that 
is, those of them who can afford the time and money—and by 
the early summer it is expected that further achievements by 
British pilots will find their way into the Record List. At 
least one pilot is contemplating attempts on various Point-to- 
Point Records. 


by a 





FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


institute of the Aeronautical Sciences: 20th Annual Meeting 
New York 
Ae.C.: Courtenay Film Show 
. Society of instrument Technology 
in the Design of Servo Systems,” by Prof. A. Tustin 
R.Ae.S. Section Lecture: ‘‘Problem of Short-haul Air Transport,” 
by P. W. Brooks, B.Se., AC.G.!., AF RAeS 
. RAeS.: “Availability and Use of Aeronautical information” 
Goint Discussion with ASLIB) 
. Institute of Transport: Brancker Memorial Lecture: ‘The 
Flying-boat and its Place in Aviation,”’ by Air oan Marshal 
Sir Frederick Bowhill, G B.E., K.C.B., C.M.G., 
. R.AeS. Section Lecture “Blight- test Problems = Civit Air- 
craft,” by B. P. Laight, B.Sc., A.F.RAe.S. 
R.Ae.C.: Film Show. 
. Royal Uniced Service institution 
S'L. A. E. Callard, O.F.C 
R.Ae.S. Graduates’ and Studunts’ Lecture: ‘ 
Hodlin, B.Sc 
institute of Navigation: ‘Navigation Aids for Military Aircraft,” 
by S/L. D. Bower. 


“Mechanical Consideration 


“Long-range Jct Flying,”’ by 


“Radar,”” by 8. W. 


by K. G. Wilkinson, 


R.Ae.S. Section rie 
B.S¢., D.LC., R.Ae. 

Aircraft eeteda, Socrety 
A. C. Clarke, 8.S¢ 

British Institution of Radio Engineers 


“Glider Design,” 
$ 
‘The Exploration of Space," by 


“Search Radar for Civil 
Aircraft,’ by P. L. Stride 
Ae “Power Steering for Aircraft.’ by K. G. Hancock, 
B.Sc., A.F.R.Ae.S., and P. Person, M.A, A.F.R.Ae.S. (at Brough). 

R.Ae.c ‘oe Film Show. 

Aerodrome Owners’ Associa ation Annual General Meeting. 


Power Plants,” by A. 
Graham Forsyth, B.Sc., F a Ae. 

Society of Licensed Aircraft Engineers: Main Lecture: ‘Some 
of the Responsibilities and Teublome of an Airworthiness 
Authority,” by R. E OB... 

MS.LA.E. 
R.Ae.C.: Courtenay Film Show 
26. RAeS. Graduates’ and Students’ Lecture 
Meteorology Symposium. 





Hardingham, FRAeS., 
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ATTACKING the TSEISE-FLT 


4 Note on Aerial Spraying Research Operations in Tanganyika 


THE technique of crop-spraying is now well known; not so 

familiar is the treatment of uncultivated areas to put down such 

formidable pests as the tsetse-fly, carrier of disease to man and 

beast. This short article is by Captain E. yf ues, of Airwork, 

Lid., who have a spraying contract of this ad in Tanganyika; 

it was written last December, during an interlude na for 
research—in the active operations. 


FOLLOWING on the end of the 1950-51 
contract and the unfortunate loss of one 
of the Ansons, a revised programme of 
spraying operations has been drawn up. 
A scheme for clearing a hundred square 
miles of tsetse-infected bush in the gold- 
mining area near Musoma (on the south- 
east shore of Lake Victoria) must in any case await the 
arrival of the replacement Anson. Meanwhile, a number of 
basic research problems ate being investigated, with the 
familiar pattern of extensive ground work and scattered 
flights—usually pre-dawn—and low overall flying hours. 

The ratio of take-offs and landings to flight time is, how- 
ever, anything from five to ten times that of the more normal 
operations. Whilst one must acquire special muscular 
development to deal with frequent undercart winding, there 
is much to be said for the sturdy but simple Anson construc- 
tion in this land of improvised airfields and meagre facilities. 

We have developed a technique of aerial photography, 
processing and map-making, and now have the advantage of 
bringing remote and sometimes trackless bush areas under 
examination in our offices. To ourselves and a number of 
Government departments concerned with territorial develop- 
ment this is a promising step forward, since detailed survey 
work is almost non-existent. 

One series of trials is now taking place at Kikore, the scene 
of earlier spraying cycles. This time we are spraying Atta 
Island (so-called because the bush stands isolated on an 
island of land rising from the surrounding plain) to the point 
when the last fly has been eliminated. Here it should be said 
that to kill 98.5 per cent of the fly population is relatively 
simple, but that the odd 1.§ per cent, remaining a potential 
reinfestation danger, can give much trouble in elimination. 

Another important factor is the direction of spraying runs, 
because, due to the possible movement of flies between 
sprays—usually during the period from one dawn to the next 
—the amount of overlapping spray coverage required may, if 
the spray runs are long, tend to exceed the area which can be 
covered by our single aircraft payload. 

On a first inspection of our private airstrip at Kikore 
prior to the present trials, we found fresh rhino tracks, 
crossing the wet earth of the strip. This may indicate a 
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, revious inhabitant, and no doubt we shall receive a personal 
visit in due course. Ostriches seem to have multiplied in 
numbers in the vicinity, possibly from the nest just off the 
end of the runway, where we found 34 eggs in 1950. 

We are housed in some style this time, on the lower slopes 
of the Rift Wall, in “Rhino Hall,” one of two houses built in 
the early nineteen-twenties by Sir Frank Swynnerton, the 
Father of tsetse-fly research in East Africa. The house is 
aptly named, for its first occupant was killed by a rhino 
nearby. Of late, in the dry seasons, lions and leopards are the 
more frequent visitors, and as leopards will travel far in any 
season for a toothsome morsel of dog such pets are “out” at 
Kikore. For all concerned it is customary not to wander 
outside the houses after dark. This can be inconvenient, 
because for reasons of hygiene and the hillside rock strata 
surrounding the house, our “usual offices” are perforce a 
quarter of a mile away. 

Speaking of lions, one was reported two days ago in the 
Atta Island bush, roaring with apparent satisfaction after a 
kill, around 6 a.m. So near was he that the field officer 
engaged on spray-run marking duties decided to proceed in 
his vehicle instead of on foot. Usually lions are content with 
their freshly-killed food, but it is as well to be cautious when 
man is up-wind, as was the case in this instance. 

To sum up briefly our progress to date, one can say that 
much has been learned of the scope and limitations of air- 
craft-spraying against various insects which cause trouble in 
East Africa. With growing specialized knowledge, the com- 
bined team can the more easily consider wider applications, 
including the agricultural sphere. which must play an in- 
creasing part in future economic development. There is 
little doubt that the often tantalisingly slow progress, which 
is more imaginary than real, is laying the sound foundation 
for furure work. After the groundnut scheme, who can won- 
der at the caution of Government researchers when faced 
with complex problems of this tropical land of extremes and 
contradictions ? 

At the time of writing, the grass is green and lush around 
Arusha and one swelters in the afternoon heat. Meantime, 
snow appears on the peak of Mt. Meru, not more than 15 
flight-miles away, and the glaciers of Kilimanjaro emerge 
most evenings from their cloud-mantle, 50 miles to the East. 
In the last month or so some areas have had more than the 
average annual total of rainfall at Kew; yet we can expect to 
see in January and February thousands of square miles of 
dried grass, breeding fires and dust spirals. In step with 
these seasons, which vary throughout the territories with 
distance and ground level, we must learn to gauge our 
attacks on the insect plagues. 





BRITISH ENGINES 


ORE than at any previous time, British aircraft engines are 

NX scheduled to be, or are being, manufactured in forcign 
factories, Presented here is a list. based primarily on information 
from the S.B.A.C.---of all the licences to build which, to our 
knowledge, are current between engine manufacturers in this 
country and overseas. These licences are sometimes valid for a 
given period, or may refer to a specified number of power plants, 
or they may give the licencee a completely free hand, according 
to the terms of the agreement 

Argentina,.— Rolls-Royce Derwent (for fighters). Note: The Pulque 
Il fighter is at present fitted with a Nene; these Derwents are possibly 
Meteor spares 

Australia.—Rolls-Royce Avon (for Canberra and F-86 Sabre), Rolls- 
Royce Nene (for Vampire 

Relgium.—Rolls-Royce Derwent (for Fokker-built Meteor 8 

Canada.—Rolls-Royce Nene (for Canadair-built Lockheed T-33 

Prance.—Bristol Hercules (for Nord 2500 series and numerous 
prototypes); Rolls-Royce Nene (for Mistral—a Vampire development— 
and many prototypes); Rolls-Royce Tay (for Marce! Dassault fighters 

Italy. — Havilland Goblin (for Vampires and Fiat G.80); de 
Havilland Ghost (for Venom 
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Netherlands.——No licence; the British engines used (chiefly Cen- 
vaurus and Derwent) are imported 

Sweden.—De Havilland Goblin 
land Ghost (for J-29 

Switzerland.—De Havilland Ghost (for Venom 

United States.—Armstrong Siddeley Mamba, Double Mamba and 
Python; Armstrong Siddeley Sapphire (as Wright J-65, for Martin 
B-s7A Canberra, Republic F-84F and RF-&84F, and other types); 
Bristol Olympus; Rolls-Royce Nene (as Pratt and Whitney J-42, for 
Grumman Fg9F-2 Panther); Rolls-Royce Tay (as Pratt and Whitney 
}-48, for FoF-5 Panther, F-93A Sabre and Lockheed F-94C) 


R.Ae.S. LECTURE IN HULL 


HE subject of an R.Aec.S. main lecture to be given in Hull on 

Thursday, February 21st, is Power Steering for Aircraft, by 
K. G. Hancock, B.Sc., A.F.R.Ac.S., and P. Person, M.A., 
A.F.R.Ae.S. The lecture hall. at the Electricity Showrooms, 
is within 200 yards of the Royal Station Hotel, where visitors can 
be accommodated. After the lecture the Brough branch of the 
R.Ae.S. and Blackburn and General Aircraft, Ltd., are to give 
a small private dinner party. 


for Vampire and J-21R); de Havil- 
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The SAAB J29 fighter in 
duction at Linkdping, Swe 


In full-scale production in Sweden to power 
the latest Swedish day and night fighter 
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PARA-RESCUE COURSE 


HREE months ago, in our “Service Aviation” pages, we reported the 

names of R.C.A.F. medical personnel—of both sexes—who had dis- 

tinguished themselves on a strenuous 14-week course of rescue work, 
held at a little used air-strip in the Canadian Rockies. In charge of the pupils 
was an R.A.F. parachute specialist, F/O. Roy Clark of Oxford. It is now 
possible to publish these fine photographs, taken at the very-open-air school 
where such courses are held. Primarily, the training is for rescue work on 
crashed aircraft in remote areas, the personnel being dropped by parachute 
when a wreck has been located from the air. The service was started origin- 
ally by employees of Canadian Pacific Airlines; then, seeing its value to both 
civil and Service aviation, the R.C.A.F. took it over and expanded its scope. 
Trainees on a course make ten jumps, six over open country and four over 
dense forest. As the pictures show, they must also be prepared for moun- 
taineering and for stretcher-carrying under the most arduous conditions; 
they must also be completely self-sufficient. It will be noticed that their 


equipment includes face-guards to provide protection against branches after 
drops over forest-land. The lower left-hand view is photographically re- 
markable, showing as it does the parachute shroud-lines just beginning to 
slacken at the exact moment of touch-down. 
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Heronry : in the fuselage shop a number of Herons ore taking shape, Pressurized and unpressurized: Part of the Comet erection shod. showing the rear of a 
but, of necessity, civil production is curtailed by military needs pressurized fuselage about to be joined to its tail section. 


IN PROROULC TELS 


A Pictorial Tour through de Havillan 


“FLIGHT” Ff 


Comet output is on encouraging sight. On the extreme right No. 20 fuseloge takes shape. No. 6, clear of the line, has been fitted with Avons 
The grid pattern covering the floor is a rail system on which the fuselages in their jigs can be moved to any port of the shop. 
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Comet tails ore too high for the shop roofs, and this view is typical of many to be seen A Comet masked-off for painting in B.0.A.C. colours. Priming 
outside the Comet erecting shops. in the foreground a Ghost is being unloaded. paint protects bright areos during final erection and test flying 


" AT HATFIELD 


Comet and Heron Production Shops 


ItOTOGRAPHS 


This erecting-shop view—seen from a Comet fin and rudder scaffolding—emphasizes the large but carefully streamlined turbojet installations 
On the left a corner of the wing shop is seen, and on the right is a Comet, its tail through the doors, being prepared for painting 
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The author and her pilot—Mr. K. G. Hamnett, president of the Kuala 
Lumpur Flying Club—load the money-bags into a club Auster. 


By MARJORIE STAPLETON 


A DROP IN WAGES 


Personal Picture of one of the Malayan Flying Clubs’ ‘“‘Monev Runs” 


AN you picture the Tiger Moths and Austers of the 
Malayan flying clubs, piloted by volunteer pilots, flying 
out day after day over the humid jungle to drop wages 

to countless thousands of Malay, Indian and Chinese rubber 
and tin-mine workers in the bandit-infested areas ? 

A call comes through to the nearest flying club, saying that 
a certain mine or estate requires, say, a quarter-of-a-million 
dollars dropped at a certain time. The secretary telephones 
the pilots, and finds someone who is able to drop his own 
work for a few hours and rush out to the club to take an 
aircraft into the air 

Of course, a “dropper’’ is also needed, and it is through 
acting both as a dropper and a club secretary that I am in 
a position to know this pay-dropping business from begin- 
ning to end—and to respect it enormously. The Kuala 
Lumpur Flying Club alone has dropped nearly one hundred 
million dollars in hard cash during the emergency. 

My excitement began on the day I first asked permission 
to do the dropping. “‘Are your wrists strong ?”’ the club 
committee asked me. “You might have to hold a heavy bag 
against a 9$-mile-an-hour gale.” 

My dreams on the last night of waiting were hectic. I was 
dropping bags all the night. Sometimes they fell into lakes, 
sometimes into the hands of bandits. Once, when the drop 
looked so easy, my fingers locked on the bag and would not 
let it go. In yet another dream the money-bag pulled me out 
with it. I went to the air-strip next morning opening and 
shutting my hands 

The pilot, Mr. K. G. Hamnett, O.B.E., who is president 
of the Kuala Lumpur Club, and federation commandant of 
the new Air Training Corps, was waiting beside the Auster 
and our rehearsal began. I tried out the bags in my hand, 
felt much more confident of holding them, and then listened 
to the instructions 

“When I say ‘Get ready,’ put the bag overboard, minding 
the wing and holding the bag in both hands. Grip it tightly. 
Then, when I say ‘Drop’ you drop, and you shout 
‘Away’.”’ 

Yes, I thought, I'll drop. I'll probably drop dead. 

The bags were threaded on a rope inside the aircraft. The 
dropper's job is to untie the rope, lift off a money bag, without 
letting it touch the floor (as the weight of the coin would be 
sufficient to carry it through the structure), re-tie the rope to 
a fuselage-member above your head, and sit with the first 
bag tightly held on your knee until the word comes to get 
ready 

Then we climbed in, fixed our straps, taxied over the 
air-strip, and took off. Dawn had broken and the morning 
air was fresh and ground-misty. Kuala Lumpur was spread 
out below us like a toy town with dolls in national costumes 
walking about the streets. Its Saracen domes and minarets, 


and the gleaming whiteness of the mosque, were very lovely 
in the day’s first light. 

Mining holes gaped around the town, then we came to the 
softly rolling and feathery rubber, and beyond it t» the jungle. 
The jungle, which looks so monotonously green from the 
ground, is full of colour when seen from the air. 

We flew for nearly an hour with no landing ground but the 
tree-tops should we meet with trouble. Then the pilot said: 
“There it is!’ and there was a little settlement, with the 
identification mark laid out in white for us on the manager’s 
front lawn. 

“Can you see our reception committee ?” 

“Not yet.” 

We circled around twice, making a great noise, and then 
saw them: the manager, four armed guards and several 
assistants. At a discreet distance the labourers stood, their 
eyes turned to the skies. Women came to the doors of their 
dwellings, and children clustered around their skirts, and all 
eyes were lifted. 

It made one feel quite important that they should all be 
waiting for us in this tiny aircraft, and that if we failed their 
salaries would be lost. Their only other connection with the 
outside world was the telephone line—cut so often by bandits 
—and the sinister little road which wound away through 
a jungle of terror. 

The pilot circled again, lost the necessary height, and the 
kongsi houses rushed up at us. “Get ready!” he shouted 
above the wind. 

Up went the money-bag and over the side. Though 
I gripped it with both hands, and it was a heavy bag, it trailed 
out horizontally beside the aircraft in the slipstream. We 
flew low over the identification mark, and the next order came. 

“Drop!” 

It dropped. ““Away!”’ The engine roared and we climbed 


again. 

We circled around over the “spot marked X”’ again, and 
saw that the bag had been picked up and was being escorted 
along the ground by the armed guards. The identification 
mark was being rolled up and put away. 

On we flew, and I untied the rope above my head and took 
off the second money-bag. This drop was on to a much 
smaller space, and surrounded by trees, which meant that 
we could not fly so low. The wind was strengthening and 
the bag was lighter. 

It was not long before the Get Ready and the Drop came 
again. I felt that the wind would seize the money and take it 
miles away, but it was not far off the central target after all. 
We looked back and saw a guard pointing to the bag with the 
business end of his shot gun, and in a second they had picked 
up their pennies from heaven. Before long the bag would be 

Concluded at foot of page 133 
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PERFORMANGE with RELIABILITY 


Congratulations to Vickers-Armstrongs 
on the excellent performance of their 
Vickers 700 — Viscount — during its recent 
tropical trials. 


The Standard Radio equipment carried in the Viscount was 
referred to in Vickers-Armstrongs official radio test report. 


“The STR 18 gave amazing results and is 
considered the most satisfactory H.F. 
transmitter available for use in any aircraft 
when altitudes of 15,000 ft or above are 
flown” 


STR 18, 24-channel 120 watts H.F. radiotelephone CW and MCW communication 
equipment as specified for B.E.A. and Air France for their Viscount fleets. 


Standard Telephones and Cables Limited 


Registered Office : Connaught House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 
RADIO BIVISION - Oakleigh Road - New Southgate - London + N.II 
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By 


JAMES HAY STEVENS 


The works at Finale Ligure. Beside the 

sea are the design offices, assembly halls 

and quay ; between the rocd and railway 

ore workshops and stores; at the 

extreme left, beyond the railway, ore 

heat-treatment shops and another block 
of machine-shops. 


ITALIAN PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


A Visit to the Piaggio Factory: Its Products Reviewed: Flying the P-136 and P-148 


T the last two Paris Salons the Italian Piaggio com- 
pany has shown prototypes that were generally agreed 
to be among the most workmanlike exhibits of the 

whole show. In 1949 there was the P-136 light amphibian 
and last year the P-148 two-seat trainer. 

Although a limited company, the concern is a family business 
and is controlled today by Ing. Armando and Dr. Enrico Piaggio, 
sons of Rinaldo Piaggio, who founded the firm in 1884. The 
original factory in the Sestri suburb of Genoa was engaged mainly 
on woodwork and the furnishing of liners, but by the turn of the 
century manufactured a great deal of railway rolling-stock. In 
1915 the construction of aeroplanes was begun and many F.B.A. 
flying boats were built for the Italian Air Force in the First World 
War. Aircraft work did not stop with the coming of peace and 
in 1923 the first criginal design was built, the P-2 single-seater 
monoplane fighter. During the twenties and thirties a number of 
aircraft were built as poeeee. Many of these were remarkable 
for originality of outlook; in fact, it would net be unfair to say 
that Piaggio have been more notable for quality of production 
than for quantity. 

Between the wars the firm acquired licences for both Bristol 
and Gnéme-Rhoéne radial engines, from which they developed 
about sixteen radials of their own design, ranging from 370 to 
1,750 h.p. Several of these engines were built in quantity for the 
aircraft of the Regia Aeronautica. Yet another activity of this ver- 
satile company was the design and manufacture of variable-pitch 
airscrews—a side that is continued on a small scale today. 

The Piaggio concern expanded rapidly and by 1940 there were 
seven main plants, of some 3,250,000 sq ft area. During the war 
two of them—at Pontedera and Pisa—were badly damaged, 
although most of the firm’s total of 2,000 machine-tools were 
saved and the number has since been brought up to nearly 3,000 
by imports from the U.S.A. Despite the 
economic difficulties in post-war Italy, ju- 
dicious management has preserved the 
concern as a well-equipped and organized 
industrial group with an excellent produc- 
tion potential. 

One of the technical directors is Ing. 

Coradino d’Ascanio, who will be remem- 
bered as a pioneer of the helicopter. It was 
he who, asked to make an economical 


The remarkable Piaggio conception of a 
Schneider Cup seaplane in 1929. Initially 
driven by a marine propeller, the hull gradually 
rose out of the water and became airborne, the 
airscrew being clutched in as soon as there was 
sufficient clearance for it to revolve. 


motor-bike, designed the unconventional Vespa, now built in very 
large numbers in Italy, and made under licence in France and 
Great Britain and Germany 

A few of the highlights of Piaggio aircraft work in the past 
may prove interesting. 

By acquiring. in the middle twenties, a licence to built the 
Dornier Wal flying-boat, the firm introduced all-metal, stressed- 
skin construction to Italy. Then, in 1929, they designed and 
built the unconventional P-7 Schneider Trophy seaplane. This 
was a truly remarkable type and, had today’s knowledge of clutch 
design and shaft drives been available, it might well have proved 
successful. It was a more-or-less straightforward, clean, shoulder- 
wing monoplane with a tractor airscrew. However, instead of 
being fitted with floats it had small hydrovanes and a marine pro- 
peller at the tail, driven from the 970 h.p. engine. At rest, bouy- 
ancy came from the fuselage (or hull, if you like) and the wing. 
As it taxied under the thrust of the marine propeller the hull was 
intended to lift clear until the airscrew could be engaged to aug- 
ment the thrust and raise the speed until the wing could lift the 
aeroplane off the water. Today, over twenty years later, we see 
the same idea simplified, made practicable by the jet power unit 
and exemplified in the Convair ate project. 

In the thirties Piaggio designed and made several two-, three- 
and four-engined bombers, culminating in the 29-ton P-108B, 
which was built in quantity for the Regia Aeronautica. These 
various types were all fitted with slotted flaps, while the three- 
engined P-23R and the twin-engined P-32 were the first aircraft 
to be fitted with double-slotted high-lift Sos: 

The P-108 seems to have been a good aeroplane and quite 
a large number were built. A 32-passenger pressurized com- 
mercil version was designed for L.A.T.1.’s South Atlantic ser- 
vice in 1940, but, because of Italy’s entering the war, the fifteen 
examples built were used as troop transports. In 1943 the proto- 
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(Left) The P-1088 bomber of 1939 (four 1,500 h.p. Piaggio 18-cylinder radials). The lines are as distinctive as the several turrets—in the nose, two 
above the — and o@ retroctable dustbin below. Spon, 105ft; length, 75ft 2in; gross weight, 64,900 Ib; max. bomb load, 8,000 ib; max. speed, 


270 m.p.h. at 14,000ft ; range with one ton of bombs, 2,250 miles. 


(Right) The P-111 ‘‘stratosphere’’ research monoplane of 1941 A Piaggio 


1,200 hp. 18-cylinder radials). Spon, S6ft Yin; gross weight, 16,698 ib; max. speed, 360 m.p.h. at 33,000ft; service ceiling, 


ITALIAN PRIVATE ENTERPRISE .. . 


type was adapted to take a 102 mm gun for anti-submarine work. 

In 1939 Piaggio designed a twin-engined high-altitude research 
monoplane, the P-111, which flew on April 9th, 1941. This was 
a neat little aircraft, with a cylindrical pressurized cabin, and was 
certainly one of the first to be used for systematic high-altitude 
research—though it was scarcely stratospheric in performance. 
From the point of view of the makers it was a proud achievement, 
since it was all-Piaggio—airframe, engines and airscrews. Today 
its parts lie, sadly corroded by sea air, in the storage hangar of 
Finale Ligure 

Also in this hangar, with its skin now fretted like lace, is the 
prototype P-119 fighter bomber, which first flew on December 
19th, 1942. This was another unconventional approach, since it 
had a buried engine, in the manner of the Airacobra. What was 
remarkable about the P-119, however, was that an air-cooled 
radial had been chosen, cooling air for which entered by a radiator- 
like ventral scoop under the nose and was exhausted from gills 
round the mid fuselage. 

In 1940, a two-seater, single-rotor helicopter, the PD-3, 
designed by Ing. d’Ascanio, was successfully flown—the first in 
Italy—and today a new helicopter from the same engineer, the 
PD-4, is almost completed at Pontedera 

As well as original design work—which covered a very wide 
field, as can be seen from the picture of the wind-tunnel-model 
store—and the manufacture of their own aircraft, Piaggio have 
built numerous types under licence, Probably the most import- 
ant of these contracts were for the related Cant Z-$06 scaplanes 
and Z-1007 bombers 

Turning to Piaggio activities today it must first be said that, 
within the contracted economy of post-war Italy, aviation has had 
a small and by no means stable position; realizing this, the firm 
has not relied upon its aviation activities for its profit. Apart from 
Ing. d’Ascanio’s experimental helicopter development unit at 
Pontedera, aeronautical activities have been withdrawn into the 
factory at Finale Ligure. Here there is a nucleus technical staff 
under Ing. Edy Fieschi, Ing. Alberto Faraboschi and Ing. Pietro 
Ruggieri, who are responsible for all aviation activities to 


Dr. Giovanni P. Casiraghi, director of the aviation division. 

Finale is a small] seaside resort deposited on a tiny shelf of flat 
land between the cliffs of two capes of the Ligurian Riviera. At 
the west end of the town stands the factory, divided into three 
parts by the coast road and the railway. It looks small, broken 
up like this and connected only by subways, but in actual fact it 
covers nearly forty acres. There is no space at Finale for an air- 
field; nor is there a slipway, and a crane lifts seaplanes. 

All landplanes built at Finale are taken along the coastal road 
to Villanova d’Albenga Airport, some twenty miles away. At 
Albenga there is a small alluvial plain caused by the river, and it 


The P-119 fighter-bomber of 1942-43 with “‘buried’’ Piaggio radial of 
1,700 h.p. Span, 42ft Bin; gross weight, 9,020 Ib; max. speed, 400 m.p.h. 
at 22,300ft; service ceiling, 41,340ft; climb to 20,000ft, 7 min 15 sec; 
range, 940 miles at 340 m.p.h. and 20,000ft; armament, one 20mm 
airscrew-shaft cannon, four 0.Sin synchronized machine-guns. 


is upon of this, about five miles inland, that the airport has 
been built. Foothills of the Ligurian mountains lie along the cast 
and west sides and come almost to the perimeter track. South- 
ward there is a clear approach from the sea; from the north, one 
comes in to land down a valley with hills rising close on either 
hand, while from the west a curved approach by another valley is 
possible. There is one (north-south) runway, surfaced with small 
sharp flints, and the grass area is rather rough. The runway 
length is about 1,000 yards only. 

I have described the airfield in detail because it is worth 
remembering that from it were tested bombers up to 30 tons in 
weight. It may be only coincidence that Piaggio’s should have 
been pioneers of high-lift flaps, but it may well have been 
a sub-conscious reaction to their own airfield. 

When I made my visit last autumn a first production batch of 
P-136 amphibians was being completed for the Italian Air Force 
and tooling for the P-148 trainer was well under way. 

The P-136 was designed and built in 1949 as a private venture. 
As with so many light amphibians, it was hailed as “just what 
was needed,” but the orders did not come in—despite extensive 
demonstrations throughout Europe. King Farouk bought one, 
beautifully turned out in green and white, for his large and 
heterogeneous personal fleet and it is ular with his personal 
pilots for flights from Cairo to Port Said. The prototype and 
a production aircraft remain with the company as demonstrators. 
The fifteen series aircraft have been equipped as full dual-control 
trainers with seats for a crew of four. 

During a short tour of the Riviera in a P-136 I tasted the 
pleasures of air travel in a type with a perfect view. The noise 


A Cont Z-506 seaplane built by Piaggio at Finale Ligure, where a crane 
has always performed the functions of a slipway. 
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The pi P-148 trainer on the flinty perimeter track at Villanova 
d’Albengo. The whole airfield lies between the aircraft and the nearest 
of the hills seen in the background. 


(Right) Wind-tunnel models of some Piaggio projects of the last quarter- 
century. Many of the models are quite radical in conception. 


level is, admittedly, a little high because of the pusher propellers, 
but it has a not unpleasant 
The controls are light and well harmonized and the P=136 is 
easy to fly, both level and in turns, despite the fact that one sits 
ahead of the wing and the nose slopes sharply down. Cruising 
speed with the 215 h.p. Franklins is about 150 m.p.h. 
Unfortunately, no sea alighting was possible—althcugh con- 


Cockpit and instrument-penel of the P-148 trainer. The manual airscrew 
control handle in the centre has now been replaced by a hydraulic control. 


ditions were perfect—because there was no launch available to 
meet the company’s regulations. Land take-off performance is 
the least satisfactory aspect of the P-136, partly because of the 
high drag of the extended undercarriage. Stalling speed is around 
7o m.p.h. and acceleration is rather slow, so that the airfield 
boundary comes very close as the aircraft is coaxed into the air 
by some fairly marked “‘\pump-handling.”’ Once off, with under- 
carriage retracted and flaps raised, speed builds up quickly and 
an — climb of 1,000 ft/min is achieved. 

Upon coming in to land, the effect of undercarriage and flap 
drag has to be experienced to be believed. When the large slotted 
flaps go right down one is forced forward almost in the way in 
which the air brakes of a Meteor throw one into the harness. 
The approach is very steep—it seemed like forty-five degrees— 


Part of the first produc- 
tion batch of P-136 
amphibians for the Italian 
Air Force in their striking 
warpaint as seaplane 
trainers: silver, dark 
green bottom and fore- 
decking, red * on 
top of the wing, and red, 
po and green cockades 
on wing and hull. 





but the flare-out is quite good and there is quite a bit of float be- 
fore the P-136 settles quite positively on to its robust landing gear. 

The P-148 was available only as a prototype last summer, 
although by now the first production airframes must be nearly 
ready. Its background is worth mentioning: design-work was 
started at the end of August 1950, as soon as the Macchi licerice 
for the Fokker S-11 became known, in an attempt to convince the 
Italian Air Ministry that there was no need to buy trainers from 
abroad, The first fight was made less than six months later, on 
February 12th, 1951—a remarkable achievement. Flight trials 
proved that the P-148 had exceptional flying qualities, as well as 
a good performance. A first order for 50 was given last summer, 

The P-148 was fully described in Fiight’s Paris Salon report, 
so I will do no more than say that the apparent virtues are borne 
out in practice, The view for flying and taxying approaches per- 
fection; the leng fuselage gives excellent control without inter- 
ference from the large bubble canopy; the marked wing incidence 
washout and long tail make the aircraft almost unspinnable. 

I spent several pleasant hours flying the P-148 and experienced 
that wonderful, and fairly rare, feeling of being a part of the 
acroplane—like the Cossack and his horse ! The light controls are 
well harmonized and make all acrobatics a pleasure—and one 
that is enhanced by the constant-speed airscrew. Take-off is 
short and the climb rapid. The landing is simple, with a steep 
angle that gives a perfect view, and after touch-down the run is 
so true that the P-148 will roll to a stop in a dead straight line. 
The oleo-pneumatic undercarr: —- is beautifully damped and 
there was no disconcerting “b ting’ when using the rough 


grass areas. 

The stalling behaviour is exceptional, certainly among man- 
cuvrable aeroplanes. Engine on or off, flaps up or down, and 
with the nose high, the P-148 stalls after slight buffeting ; the nose 


drops gently and rises again. Sometimes a mild diving turn 
develops, which can be immediately corrected with the rudder. 
I found it almost impossible to start a spin, even with the help 
of full opposite aileron. As in the Chipmunk, a spin-like spiral 
develops, from which this aircraft tries to come out all the time. 

Even the chief test pilot, Col. Comandante Aldo Gasperi, 
did not always succeed when demonstrating the spin. I would 
criticize this virtue in a trainer (while welcoming it in any other 
type) purely because of the faults of the average design. How- 
ever, the Italian Air Force does not take its pupils very far in 
elementary training, so the virtue remains a virtue. 
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© say that the British aircraft industry is short of men 

is to emphasize what in recent months has become a 

truism, The urgent question is how more workers are 

to be brought into the industry and kept there; but one 

wonders whether some of the attempts to answer this 
question really get down to fundamentals. 

In the first place, we cannot get away from the fact that 
manpower shortages and aircraft production are national 
problems and as such they are the very stuff of politics and 
economics. If one adopts the adolescent view that these are 
not topics for an aviation magazine one is condemned forever 
to a dilettante skimming of the surface of the problem or to 
a masquerade in which bluster disguises the absence of 
a tolerable solution. I do not claim any ready-made answer— 
the man who has that is as good as a millionaire already—but 
in my opinion the application of the general principles of 
economics and politics to the problem produces suggestions 
which are more nearly useful than are vague fulminations 
against “luxury industries”. Naturally, this does not make 
such easy reading; but you pays your money and you takes 
your choice. 

The favourite line in the manpower discussion is to point 
to the luxury goods industries and shout that they didn’t 
ought to be allowed; as a refinement, the motor-vehicle and 
boot-and-shoe industries can be added to the list. On the 
face of it, this looks quite nice—all you have to do is to turn 
these industries over to aircraft production or attract their 
workers away from them. But isn’t turning them over 
en masse going to mect with some slight opposition from their 
powerful managements and shareholders ? For they are not 
only more stable industries already but are as necessary to 
the rearmament drive in the production of tanks and vehicles 
and the maintenance of morale as are aircraft in their own 
particular sphere. And would no opposition to all this new 
competition come from existing aircraft firms ? Or are they, 
in a competitive peacetime(!) world, going to be able to 
rediscover the co-operative spirit which was evolved under 
the stress of war ? 


Re-direction 


One need not push this line of reasoning very far to discover 
its absurdities. It simply is not on the cards, in a democratic 
state, that whole industries should be directed to new chan- 
nels in peace-tume. What a godsend for potential aggressors 
if that were to be the result of every threatening move they 
made! The Communist ideology thrives on poor living 
conditions and one of the inevitable results of gearing a 
national economy to war production is a reduction of the 
standard of living. If Stalin can achieve this in the western 
countries every time ne shouts boo, he need never fight 
a shooting war. 

The alternative is to shift labour into aircraft production, 
and this can be achieved in only two ways—by direction or 
by persuasion. The late Labour Government regarded any 
attempt to direct labour in peace-time as political suicide, 
and there is every reason to doubt whether the present 
Conservative Government could pass legislation of this kind 
—and still stay in office—when it is so contrary to their stated 
principles. But supposing such a policy could be successful, 
how efficient is forced labour likely to be ? Liven with directed 
labour there is still a housing shortage to be overcome and 
one can envisage the monotonous story of strikes, complaints, 
bad workmanship and perhaps sabotage which would ensue. 
And there is no doubt that it would be encouraged by Com- 
munist 9gitators in every possible way, so that the resultant 
disturbance might be much worse than the present shortage. 
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A Plea for Realism 


By BRIAN J. HAIMES 


How would persuasion work? Put simply, you attract 
labour by offering better working conditions and one main 
way of doing that is to offer higher wages than are earned in 
comparable jobs elsewhere. But higher wages mean higher 
prices for the aircraft unless profits and/or dividends are cut. 
Can our aircraft firms maintain their sales with higher prices ? 
Probably they can in the civil field so long as their products 
are several steps ahead of competing types; but here the 
factor of foreign demand enters: will foreigners prefer better 
aircraft at higher prices or will they tend to make existing 
equipment last longer and then settle for older-fashioned but 
cheaper machines—which may not be British? In the case 
of Service machines the problem is simpler—the taxpayer 
pays. But he may not like it and he may express his dislike 
forcibly at the polls. 

But, I hear you say, what about this matter of housing ? 
If housing is “politics” and therefore a sacred cow which 
must not be discussed in aviation circles, then there is no 
more to be said. On the other hand, are house-building 
facilities to be linked to vital works on rearmament? In 
other words, are you to get a house, a flat or priority on the 
list because you have a job in an armaments factory ? Our 
highest production estimate is 300,000 houses a year and at 
that rate it would be a long time before even house-hungry 
armaments workers were satisfied—regardless of all others. 
In a democratic state, Eliza Doolittle’s classic answer applies. 
To me, it sounds more like the Soviet Stakhanovite 
system gone mad. 


Beyond Control 


The trouble is that these solutions merely scratch at the 
surface of the problem and I suggest that farther down there 
is one very important factor which is not sufficiently recog- 
nized. This is that the aircraft industry in its military aspect 
is inherently unstable and that its trade cycles are an index 
of the instability of international politics—a factor which is 
beyond the control of any government except the one which 
threatens aggression. In its civil aspect the industry falls into 
two categories—that of production for the home market and 
that of production for export. The first of these is itself 
a luxury industry if ever there was one, and quite a good case 
can be made for cutting it to the minimum necessary to give 
our airlines world supremacy so far as their equipment is 
concerned. Only a minute Proportion of the populgtion can 
afford to own aircraft or even fly c'ub aircraft. Rather more 
can afford to fly by our airlines, but these contribute prac- 
tically nothing to their own overheads, and nothing either to 
Government revenue on internal account or to the credit side 
of the international balance of payments. They can be justi- 
fied only on strategic grounds as keeping Commonwealth 
communications open, or, more direetly, on economic- 
Strategic grounds as enabling a nucleus of designers, techni- 
cians and operators to be kept together for war purposes. 
There is also prestige to be considered—if you think this of 
itself is a worthy object of colossal expenditure. 

With regard to its export aspect, the aircraft industry is in 
the dicey position of all export industries—this group is 
always the first and hardest hit in a world trade depression. 
If this starts overseas—as did the last one—there is little we 
can do to avoid it. Its effects can, at best, be mitigated by 
Government action, there being no other agency capable of 
the vast expenditure required. A depression starting here is 
unlikely to get very far, since the Government is committed 
to at least attempting to maintain full employment; but this 
will not help the aircraft industry very much if no one abroad 
can afford to buy their output, and in this respect the luxury 
nature of the product is likely to cause this particular import 
to be cut by foreigners very early in the game. Business men 
are in a hurry, and large numbers of people want to fly when 
trade is good, not when it is bad. 

However, to revert to war production and the housing 
problem, the snag is that labour in general is very well aware 
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30 K.V.A. CONTACTOR FOR A.C. SYSTEMS 


This Rotax 3-phase Contactor is used in the Brabazon Mk. I A.C. electrical system. Designed to operate at 
208 volts A.C., 400 cycle, it incorporates a D.C. operated solenoid. Other design features include :—Thermal 
overload trip, with inverse tripping time current characteristics ; magnetic overload trip with or without time 
delay ; special plunger, levers and spring mechanism giving exceptionally sharp :make-and-break action ; 


self-cleaning nickel-silver main contacts, steel arcing contacts; high contact pressure and are shield. 


Adoption of the 3-phase alternating current system has demanded 


suitching methods new to aircraft. The electro-magnetically-operated 
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Contactor illustrated is one of the latest range of switches specially ) ) 
designed and developed by Rotax to meet these requirements. Our 
design and manufacturing facilities are constantly at your disposal. ] 
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In this, the world’s first composite gas turbine/piston 


engine, Napier have drawn upon their wide experience 
of aircraft diesel and gas turbine development to 
produce an engine of unparalleled economy. Successor 
to Napier engines that have made history, the Nomad 
is a further mark of Britain's technical leadership 


in the science of aircraft propulsion. 
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of the unstable nature of aircraft production, even if they are 

not able to analyse its causes and probable course 

very well—particularly those trained personne! who became 

oe Seay Seemann OF wee Gy ov Oey War tee tan tos 
increase (apart from the secular trend of aviation expansion) 


car (and who dares to say war is inevitable ?) they 
deste tie edt connate. They can probably 
other jobs elsewhere, of course, when demand falls off; 
4 t cost in time, trouble and family complications 
background of a housing shortage and high wages 

nearer home ? 
this reason the notion of linking house-building with 
armament work (and aircraft production specifically) is 
doomed to failure. The purchase of a house is normally 
about the biggest piece of expenditure to which the average 
worker commits himself during his lifetime, and he is not 
likely to hang a millstone like that around his neck in con- 





In short, the industry must stabilize itself and spread 
production of one sort or another—not necessarily of air- 
craft only—over the lean years as well as over the fat ones. 


Foreign Labour ? 

At this point I would be in good company if I dashed off 
a solution in a line or two without considering its practicabil- 
ity, or if I threw the question back to the industry, as though 
they were not well aware of it already. The difficulties are 
enormous ; but there are some possibilities which do not seem 
to have been adequately explored. For instance, to meet the 
immediate shortage there is in Italy and Germany a reservoir 
of skilled and semi-skilled labour, including aircraft workers, 
which is not at present emoloyed—cither on aircraft produc- 
tion or on anything else. If it is not attracted and permitted 
to work here it will very likely soon be employed to compete 
against our own hard-pressed industry, if not to rearm against- 
us, as happened once before. There are, of course, vast 
difficulties in the introduction of foreign labour, but the 
manpower is there and immigrant workers to Australia and 
the U.S.A. learn and adapt themselves quickly enough. 
Furthermore, a goodly proportion of these peop'e are known 
to be ambitious for the relatively high standards and good 
working conditions of this country and would doubtless be 
willing to live in Nissen huts—which are better than caves 
or air-raid shelters. Is it quite out of the question to get 
them over here ? 
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As regards the unstable market for its products, it might 
pay the industry to develop the possibilities of alternative 
products—English Electric make things other than aircraft 
and Hawker Siddeley make motor-cars and houses. While 
you cannot keep a permanent manpower reserve in those lines 
sufficient to meet the increased demand during a rearmament 
drive (any more than you can turn all your skilled aircraft 
technicians onto other products when the armaments drive 
falls through) it should not be difficult, given the will, to 
take the worst of the bite out of the trade cycle. Electrici 
riveters, instrument tsmen, ratefixers, will 
appa Sewer seagerp teeny vag pom aging tem meg tame 
that they can turn to refrigerators and motor-cars when the 
bottom falls out of the aircraft market. Coupled with this, 
the industry, so long as it has no girlish aversion to Govern- 
mental planning and paternalism, might very feasonably ask 
for guarantees that orders of one kind or another will be 
forthcoming in a steady flow at some level which is calculated 
to attract and keep a useful skilled reserve in the industry at 
all times, notably during slumps. 


Making Work 

None of our leading politicians has yet been found to deny 
the Keynesian thesis that in a depression it is better for the 
economy to keep labour digging holes at the taxpayer’s 
expense rather than have it standing in dole queues doing 
nothing. Under a full employment policy the Government is 
committed to expenditure to keep the country’s manpower 
at work all the time and the factories and machines of the 
aircraft industry might well be the recipients of some of the 
orders. Rather have them producing household goods and 
those aircraft and power plants we need for cheaper club 
flying than have them stand idle while their skilled men 
sweep streets. 

Without such a policy of stabilization, initiated by private 
enterprise (or with Government help if private enterprise is 
unable or unwilling) the industry is committed to continual 
swings from boom to depression and back again, coupled 
with the chronic alternatives of a shortage of manpower 
followed by a surplus. Stabilization of this unhappy situation 
will help to solve or eliminate the short-term problems 
of special armament drives or the variations of trade 
cycles. 

For the immediate present I see no alternative to bidding 
labour away (if possible) from other industries, but there can 
be no choice as to which they should be. In addition, it might 
be possible to introduce foreign labour on short-term con- 
tracts. Many will leap to put pens to paper in protest that this 
is not the answer. They may be right, and let us all hope 
that someone has a better one; but let us have none of these 
facile “solutions” which ignore economic, political and 
psychological realities. 


A DROP IN WAGES (conctuded from page 128) 


divided up for the labourers who gathered around. Bandits 
or not, they would get their pay. 

We flew on again to the next drop, and by now I was 
feeling like an old hand, untying the rope and transferring 
the bag to my knees. 

“There are a lot of trees around the next dropping zone,” 
said Mr. Hamnett. “‘Got a good grip? There it is.” 

I leaned out and felt the wind whipping at clothes, hair 
and even eyelashes. The world tilted sideways and we were 
gliding in over the zone. There were the manager and the 
usual guards, and the expectant crowd of wage-earners 
gathered around below, ail tilted backwards and fore- 


The children looked like 


and sarees. 

“Get ready!” ... “Drop!” .. . “Away!” 

Once again the bag was safely picked up and escorted 
“s to the rubber plantation’s office. 

It was only on the way home across the jungle that I asked 
how much money we had carried. “Oh, about a hundred 
thousand dollars,” said the pilot. Sometimes it is less, 
sometimes much more, even up to a quarter of a million. 


Since then I have been out again as a dropper, and there is 
little point in knowing the amount of money beforehand, for 
the one and only responsib'lity is to hit the target. 


considerable assistance to the Powers-that-Be. Usually an 
Army officer asks permission to do the “dropping” so that he 
can observe for himself. 

The trip home was glorious with sun and clouds reflected 
in mining pools below, the little aircraft sailed along like 
a leaf on the wind. Clouds beneath us took fantastic shapes, 
blowing smoke rings at us, or sailing along like the fairy- 
book pictures of the east wind bringing warm rain to pastures. 

Then the airport appeared beneath us, and we turned and 
came in. The part I had played was only a minor one—that 
of doing as one was told—but I never cease to wonder at the 
skill of the pilots who set their compass and soar out every 
day to locate these little settlements in the hills—all of which 
look alike—to drop the sustenance of life to thousands of 
waiting workers. 
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Production and Manpower 
EPERENCE “Pedantica’s” letter (January 18th), I bow my 
head in shame for the error of simple arithmetic, although, as 
your correspondent says, the true figure of the value of the Comet 
1s even more impressive than the one which was originally quoted 

I was not seriously suggesting (in my article “Challenge,” 
January 4th) that the motor-car industry should be shut down in 
favour of aircraft construction, and indeed I agree with “Pedan- 
tica’’ that it is necessary for this country to get the best of both 
worlds. I was, however, seeking to show by my comparison that, 
potentially, building civil aircraft is as important as the “shop 
window” business in motor cars. There are undvwubtedly many 
industries and occupations of much less value to the nation from 
which the necessary manpower could be obtained. 

As an afterthought on the housing problem, one wonders how 
much sub-contract work could be hired out to areas where there 
are already workers and machine tools. It has, however, been 
explained to me that many skilled workers have left the industry 
proper in order to work in small engineering concerns at about the 
same basic rate of pay, but with the added attraction of a pound 
or two of cash handed quietly over as a bonus for a good week's 
work, This “bonus” is, of course, a strictly illegal and tax-free 
proceeding, and one does not easily see how a properly organized 
firm can compete with it. The first temptation is to harness these 
small engineering shops to the over-all aviation effort by getting 
them in on sub-contract, but this perhaps completes a vicious 
circle, since they then attract even more workers away from the 
main industry by their offers of a pound or two more “under the 
counter."’ Income tax, of course, lies at the root of this matter, 
which could, perhaps, none the less be fully analysed to advantage. 

London, W.1 CHARLES GARDNER. 


OUR correspondent “Once Bitten” has raised an interesting 
point in his letter of January 18th, and one which must surely 
have bedevilled the aircraft industry since its earliest days. 

In the past so much of our aircraft production has been for 
military purposes, that of necessity it has been subject to the 
enormous expansion and contraction necessitated by wars and 
their passings, and by the policies of “peace-time’’ Governments 
between the wars. It has followed that many workers in the 
industry, outside the innermost circle of key personnel, have been 
found redundant after entering the industry on the crest of a 
rearmament wave 

It does, therefore, seem a pity that after the industry had settled 
down from the effects of the last spot of bother terminating in 
1945, it could not have been allowed to expand steadily, and on the 
solid basis which our new commercial aircraft could have pro- 
vided, without having to be disrupted by a rearmament pro- 
gramme which, we all hope, will one day end. 

Experienced men get older, like other mortals, and cannot 
suffer too many “ins and outs’’ without either thinking furiously 
themselves or having their dependents put on the screw and cause 
another permanent defection from the ranks of the industry. 

4 parallel to the technician problem has surely arisen on the 
aircrew side. The rapid expansion of all kinds of air travel and 
transport immediately after the war attracted many hundreds of 
experienced crews to the business. Then came the doldrums of 
1949, when charter operators faded from the scene one by one, 
and even the Corporations had periodic redundancies. Unfortu- 
nately, a8 a steadier type of business began to develop on the 
charter side, a false “boom” was created by the Berlin airlift 
which, once over, saw the return of many crews to the ranks of the 
unemployed 

My company hung on to the bitter end, but succumbed to the 
inevitable nearly eighteen months ago. Now it seems that there is 
a general cry for pilots and R/O.s as the Government distributes 
trooping contracts. When “peace”? comes again, one can only 
assume the worst will follow, and in any case the private operator 
is eventually going to be up against fleet replacement. 

Perranporth, Cornwall. AGRICOLA, 


Complacency? 
T the end of your recent article on the history of the Hawker 
firm, | was pleasurably surprised to read that the P.1067 was 
probably the first fighter to fly faster than 700 m.p.h. in level 
flight. I made a few calculations; said to myself, “The British 
usually err on the conservative side’; and made out the critical 
Mach Number of that very nice-looking aircraft as about 0.95. 
Comparing it with the Meteor 4 (0.78), Meteor 8 (0.82), 


ts in these « 4 





Thunderjet (0.82) and Sabre (0.86), 1 thought that the 1067 
showed real progress. You will imagine my surprise when, a few 
days ago, I read in a booklet published by Vickers that, just after 
the last war, a Spitfire 21 had been dived to 0.92. Incidentally, * 
the reduction gear broke down twice in the course of the steep 
dives involved, and the pilot had to force-land as a consequence. 

Surely then, if in 1951 the best that can be done with a modern 
airframe is only just better than what has been accomplished with 
an airframe the basic design of which is 17 years old, something 
must be very wrong with the methods of designing fighter aircraft. 

Personally, I do not think that the designers are at fault, but 
rather the specifications drawn up by Air Ministry and most 
certainly the conservative views that prevented the realization of 
promising, if revolutionary, designs. The deltas and rocket 
propulsion should have been experimented with at least three years 
ago, not in the course of a rearmament programme, but as normal 
progress in fighter design. When and if the 1067 and Swift reach 
squadron service, they will be as obsolete as the Meteors are now, 
and that will mean a lot of wasted effort and most certainly wasted 
lives, should another conflict break out. 

Another example of that happy complacency: the lack of 
official interest and support for the new explosion-suppression 
device described in one of your recent issues. 

I hope you will forgive a foreigner for being so blunt, but “gui 
aime bien, chdtie bien!” 

St. Trond, Belgium. Very INTERESTED. 

[While welcoming this letter from an officer of the Belgian Air 
Force, we would point out that the author of the Sopwith/Hawker 
history did not state that the P.1067 was probably the first fighter 
to fly faster than 700 m.p.h., but that it might in due time add a 
“first over 700” to the honours of the Hawker family. This, we 
suggest, is a somewhat flimsy basis upon which to calculate a 
Mach number,—Eb.] 


Ultra-lights 

T is unusual to find articles devoted to ultra-light aircraft, and 

the interesting summary which appeared in your issue of 
December 28th calls for further comment. The writer is of the 
opinion that the present predicament of the “ultra-light’’ move- 
ment is mainly due to a scarcity of suitable — Mr. Wheatley 
mentions support for the Chilton monoplane, for which the writer 
has unlimited enthusiasm. At the same time it is most regrettable 
that only four examples of this type are ip airworthy condition, 
alth it is almost certain that this was the number originally 
built. ese are, to my best knowledge : G-AESZ, first prototype; 
G-AFSV, Train-engined version; G-AFGH, the whereabouts and 
condition of which remain a complete mystery; and, finally, 
G-AFGI, the Daily Express Race winner for 1951. 

It is unfortunate that the present generation of private owners 
seem to prefer multi-seat light aircraft, the odd passenger being 
required for conversation purposes! The near future may find a 
few younger enthusiasts who prefer to be true solo types, and are 
not interested in showing their girl friends how well they can fly. 

Coventry. TiGer BASHER. 


CONT OUED interest in a power unit for ultra-light aircraft 
calls to mind a matter which may deserve discussion. The 
specific weight of air-cooled engines of 1,000 b.h.p. and over is 
about 1.1 lb/b.h.p., but, below this power, specific weights 
gradually rise to about 2.5 Ib/b.h.p. in the smallest sizes. During 
the past four years, however, The Aeromodeller has published test 
results for 45 miniature engines of the single-cylinder two-stroke 


type. Some of the figures are truly remarkable. One racing 
engine produced 0.82 h.p. for a bare weight of 6.5 oz, which is 
equivalent to 0.5 Ib/b.h.p.—better than many large gas turbines. 
Figures below 1.2 Ib/b.h.p. are so common as to raise serious 
doubts as to the wisdom of employing four cylinders and compli- 
cated valve mechanisms on any small aircraft engines. A single- 
cylinder two-stroke engine of up to 1,000 c.c. capacity should be 
relatively cheap to develop, produce and maintain. Vibration 
may be a problem, but hardly more than in the case of motor 
cycles, while low weight should more than compensate for any 
inefficiency. 

While the pen is to the paper, may I also suggest, as a matter 
of historical interest, that the Hurricane which usually leads the 
annual Battle of Britain fly-past should in future be accompanied 
by a Spitfire? I believe there is a Mk I in the Imperial War 
Museum, but it would be interesting to know if any are still 


flying. ’ 
Manchester, 19. G. R. Barratt. 
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New Forest Airfield 
JN your issue of January 18th 
statement that the New Forest 
where the present R.A.PF. airfield of : 
I think my sagaas & cz dare we as hb On ed 
“Lamps.” tn 1916 I flew at Beaulieu, an R.F.C. flyi 
ee ee ey ne eee eee ne 
in my as my prang there when the Beardmore 
ine of an Sis auto 3 oe cotton 
I visited the present airfield two or three years ago, 
Allen Wheeler, who was then station commander, and the late 
“Jeep” Cable (who was stationed there) both told me that the old 
airfield a corner of the t one. The whole lie of the 
land has been altered by t (a good bureaucratic word !) 
—the building of runways, — ings, perimeter tracks, 
i —and some old roads have been 


hangars, and station buildings 
closed, diverted, or built over. 
London, S.W.3. Gsorrrey Dorman. 
CAN confirm Capt. von $ statement as to the location 
I ie Now Pose eats "Ycus cnatenss howe ousten oe 
First World War; it is, in fact, just south of dpe, of a 
Boldre, and in the little churchyard of that aaa = 


of those who were killed in training during that 
era of fly: 

lacidesealiy, this airfield was the scene of a typical administra- 
tive muddle. Until the end of the war it « of 
wooden ae quarters and hangars of corrugated iron, but 
shortly before the armistice, and when it was evident that the war 
was ending, a most magnificent series of permanent buildings, 
with underground petrol service, and brick living accommodation 
was erected. On revisiting the spot three years later I found that 
the whole had fallen into ruin. It has since been completely 
removed, and it is, in fact, very difficult to locate its position. 

I still possess a photograph of an Avro which managed to land 
on the top of East Boldre Post Office, its tailskid precariously fixed 
in the ci The pilot escaped Aen noel ny down a ladder ! 

Cowplain, Portsmouth. F. N. Scarrs. 


Aircraft-ferrying Facilities 


E have here at Croydon the nucleus of what could, in the 

event of war, be another A.T.A. We have a ferry pool 
consisting of half a dozen men who possess Private Pilots’ Licences, 
and whose sam mo varies from 200 to 4,000 hours. The pool 
is capable of ferrying the following types of aircraft : Beaufighters, 
Mosquitos and Spitfires (all marks); Oxford and Anson variants ; 
all light twins; and all single-engined light aircraft. 

The services of these ferry pilots are available to all on an 
ex) “payment basis, and any organization requiring ferry 

ilots may care to write or telephone to Central Acronautical 

ureau, Ltd., Croydon Airport, Surrey (Croydon 3382). 

In order that our services be kept up to date, jet flying experi- 
ence is urgently required by our two senior pilots, and any 
company which can provide such experience would, naturally, 
have two additional jet pilots available for delivery services. n 
addition, ee is required on the latest military trainers. 

In v he acute shortage of pilots, it is felt ‘ont the C.F.G. 
Pilot Pool may be cf service to the industry. 

Croydon, Surrey. Micu: *« J. Conry, 

Chairman, Cert,al Flying Group. 


The Navy and Coastal Command 
OWNRIGHT assertion has ever been the Wavy’s method of 
t. Say a thing convincingly and quite a lot of people 
will swallow it unquestioningly. 

The plea by “Icarus” for the transfer of Cowl Command to 
the Navy, and the subsequent correspondence, have been most 
interesting. 

He says that personnel, after a tour of duty in Coastal Command, 
are liable to be sent to Bomber Command. That is better than in 
the Navy, where air people are liable to be sent to sea or some 
station where no flying takes place. If Coastal Command plays a 
major role in sea power then the Navy must play a minor role; so 
why not tronsfer Naval Aviation back to the R.A.F.? 

“Icarus” admits ihat Naval Aviation is not sufficiently experi- 
enced to take over Coastal Command on its own. Whether any 
R.A.F. personnel would be prepared to transfer to the Navy is a 
moot point. There would be no prospect of promotion unless they 
were prepared to go to sea to take a watchkeeper’s certificate. And 
just imagine the erks dressed in the ridiculous uniform specially 
retained to give the lower deck an inferiority complex ! 

Incidentally, it would be strange if Coastal Command were pre- 
pared to go over to the Navy after the Scharnhorst-Gneisenau 
slander, when the Navy blamed Coastal Command for not coming 
out. On this occasion the Navy was going to show the world how 
the job should be done. Theirs was to be all the the glory. 

Mr. W. N. Cumming’s third point, in his letter published on 
December 21st, hits the nail right on the head. How many non- 
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air officers have been given air appointments within the last five 
years? By non-air officers is meant not qualified, as cither pilot or 
observer. Jobs for the boys? 
Int © ae fue R.N.A.S. meant “Really Not A Sailor’ and the out- 
look of My Lords Commissioner of Admiralty is the same today 

Until the Admizalty institutes promotion examinations comparable 
to the A, B and C examinations of the other Services, along with a 
stiff examination to staff courses, no one will believe their intentions 


SPIrNIrEx. 


analogy used by “Icarus” 
True it is that a tripod will 
lengthened, but A is stable only if 
t 


ILKMAID’S” criticism of the 
is itself unsound. 
not wobble if one leg is 
centre of gravity lies within the triangle formed by } 
three points where its feet rest on the supporting surface. 
fore can shorten a leg’as much as you like, but you cannot 
one beyond the point where the c.g. is directly over the 
line joining the other two without causing the stool not only to 
wobble but to fall on its side. 
Cambridge. PEDANTICA. 


An Earlier DC-7 
[x the January 11th issue of Fhght (p. $0) there is a reference to 
the “new type of transport, to be known as the DC-7.” 
Are you aware that this Pee oe eres Ot ee as 
far back as 1942, to the U.S.A.F. C-74 Globemaster 1? I believe 
Douglas also assigned DC-8, and a name, “Mixmaster”’ to the 
U.S.A.F. XB-42 (formerly ka- -42), an unconventional pusher 
monoplane powered by two Allison V-1710-125 piston engines, 
and fitted with contra-rotating airscrews. It was delivered to the 
U.S.A.F. in 1945, together with the XB-42A, which had auxiliary 
jets fitted. 
Croydon, Surrey J. M. N. Hupson. 
[Yes, we were aware of this earlier use of the designation DC-7. 
Its re-employment is evidence, once again, of the confusing 
methods sometimes employed by U.S. constructors.—Eb.]} 


Those Phonetics 


M‘Y I add my cry of horror to those already raised at the 
thought of the new phonetic alphabet? It seems but 
yesterday that we sadly discarded “Ack, Beer, Charlie, Don” in 
favour of this new Americanized thing, “Able, Baker, Charlie.” 
And now the latter is regarded with nostalgic affection at the 

of wrestling with this new piece of tomfoolery ! I cannot 
ning the hat economy in syllables was the aim of the inventors, or 
why Foxtrot and not just Fox? 

In this age of internationalism and British eclipse it seems 
only natural that we should have to sacrifice our code to the needs 
of the tongues of others, but some consolation can be gained from 
the fact that at least some of our language is retained. I once 
heard a Frenchman using his own particular phonetic alphabet, 
in which 2 recall “Isidore” and Naomi.”” At least we have been 
spared tha 

Even ~ “there will be some life-long rebels in our ranks who 
will continue to use their favourite words, and eventually we shall 
have a wonderful mixture which will persist, presumably, until 
the last “old-timer” has gone to his grave and a generation 
untainted by “Able, Baker, Charlie’”’ has arisen. 

Perranporth, Cornwall. G. A. Perrorrt. 


Old-timers’ World Reunion 


OU will probably remember me, at least in your archives. 

In its was the first German acronaut to fly from Berlin 

to London via Paris. Moreover, from 1926 I represented the 
interests of the de Havilland Aircraft Co. in Germany. 

At p ,» 1 am president of the “Alter Adler” (Old Eagles), 
an association of the first pioneers of aeronautics in Germany— 
an organization similar to that which already exists in France. 

According to the rules of that association (and also, at first, in 
our own organization) only those pilots are admitted who gained 
their F.A.I. certificate before August Ist, 1914. 

The purpose of the “Alter Adler’”’ is, among other objects, the 
exchange and maintenance of common recollections of the 
. Founded in 1927, the association 
bilee this year. For this reason, and with 





t of 
celebrates its silver jubilee 
the approval of the German Federal Travel Ministry, it is planned 


to hold, in Season the First International Reunion of World 
Pioneers of Aviation. Preliminary work has already been started. 

So far as I am aware there is, semana no similar associa- 
tion in England to which I can address myself. I would, therefore, 
be very grateful 1 for information as to where I could obtain a list 
of names and of p $s still living. 

Bad Kissingen, Germany. FRIEDRICH. 

(We are putting our t in touch with one who 
may be able to assist him. Meanwhile, for any reader who cares 
to supply ee Herr Friedrich’s address is Bad Kissingen, 
Promenadstrasse sd, Germany.—Eb.} 
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B.E.A.'s DIFFICULT YEAR 


ESPITE the fact that, by its operations in the calendar 

year 1951, B.E.A. earned an extra {2 million of revenue 
with basically the same fleet as in the previous year, the 
costs of operating had the effect of increasing the deficit for this 
period by some { 307,500, The total loss was {1,260,000. During 
the twelve months more than 1,100,000 gers and a con- 
siderably larger quantity of freight were carried and in this 
respect the year can be considered one of achievement. The main 
reasons for the increase in deficit were detailed by the Corporation's 
chief executive, Mr. Peter Masefield, in a statement published 
last week. 

Delays in the delivery of Elizabethans are said to have cost 
£400,000 in loss of revenue alone and there was also an increase 
in Operating cost (about £30,000) as the result of having to 
fill-in planned Elizabethan services with smaller aircraft having a 
higher cost per seat-mile. The establishment of a traffic- -handling 
station at Hea throw ecarlicr than was required, the provision . 
maintenance-hangar accommodation, and the training of 
sonnel, all for the Elizabethans, cost a further £110,000. B. nA. 
has already expended some {2 million in capital on these aircraft 
in prone payments for their manufacture. 

The delay in the Pionair conversion programme, now running 
about a year behind schedule, cost about £70,000 in loss of 
revenue, Wage increases and the general trend of rising costs 
accounted for a further £1,200,000; the “go-slow” strike in 
July, which resulted in the cancellation of 4§0 services at the 

rak of the summer season, cost about £150,000, while a further 
les of £100,000 was attributed to the pilot shortage which limited 
peak revenue in the summer 

An extra and unforeseen item was the increased cost of about 
£110,000 reflected by the 730,000 miles of additional unpro- 
ductive flying which resulted from the introduction of the 
M.C.A. Airways Plan in 1951. This had the effect of increasing 
the Corporation's route-mileage by 3.2 per cent to serve exactly 
the same points as before. Finally, the pre-Christmas fogs cost 
the Corporation about £30,000 in cancelled services. 

The cumulative total of all these snags, bugbears and short- 
comings amounted to approximately {1} million, which made 
all the difference between the achievement of a small but useful 
profit and the current loss of {1} million. 

The Corporation will be able to face the future with greater 
confidence, however, in the knowledge that Elizabethan deliveries 
should begin within the next few weeks and that the Pionair 
conversion programme (involving a total of 38 machines) should 
be completed by June. With 132 pilots now under training 
B.E.A. hopes also to have enough crews to cope with peak services 
this summer. By this time next year, also, the Discovery class 
should be in service and it is hoped that this will bring about 
a substantial increase in traffic while at the same time reducing 
the cost of each seat-mile flown. B.E.A. is now making an all-out 
effort to reduce costs and increase revenue during the few 
remaining weeks of the financial year which ends on March 31st, 
so that with any luck the final result may not be as bad as was 
expected 


“NEWS*"’ FROM AMERICA 


Oo’ receipt of a copy of our contemporary Aviation Week we 
turn with eager anticipation to the news phs to see 
what may have been released exclusively on the other side of the 
Atlantic. This week we were astonished to read that “the 40 
British Vickers Viscount turboprop airliners on order for B.E.A. 
will use 21§-Ib rocket assists for take-off in tropical climate and 
high altitudes” and that “the rocket motors use liquid oxygen 
and a mixture of water and methanol for propellant.” 

The columnist, “Industry Observer,” seems to have allowed 
his eye to stray from the ball. The B.E.A. Viscount order is for 
20, plus a few (the number has not yet been finalized), while 
there are a further twelve for Air France and four for Aer Lingus. 
Secondly, the Corporation serves no tropical or high-altitude 
fields and certainly no rocket assistance has ever been contem- 
plated; the Viscount’s Dart turboprops are equipped for water- 
methanol injection to restore take-off power if and when necessary. 
Incidentally, we hear that the first production machine is coming 
on well, and will fly this summer. 

We are now wondering whether 40 of some other aircraft 


NUMBER ONE: The first production model of the Convairliner 340, 
destined for United Airlines, is seen at the Santiago (California) plant 
of Consolidated Vultee ready to embark upon its flight-test programme. 
This aircroft, the first of 40 which United has on order, is scheduled for 
delivery in March. The cruising speed of the 340 is about 300 m.p.h. 


and it has seating capacity for 44 passengers. 


might have been ordered for some other operator and, if so, 
whether they will need rocket assistance at take-off. 

There is a second paragraph in the column which we would 
like to believe ; it states that Tasman Empire Airways have ordered 
a number of Bristol 175s with deliveries scheduled for 1955. 
This, we are assured, is not so. It is true that the 175 is probably 
the best aircraft for this New Zealand operator, but unless Bristols 
can guarantee delivery dates—and at the time of writing they 
cannot~—there can be no order, much as the two parties might 
like to see one signed. Fortunately a of some delivery 
arrangement being made are consid 

Finally, regarding a third paragraph, we in Britain are not 

itted to comment upon the suggestion that A. V. Roe Canada 
| tem been working upon a transonic delta rag for about a year; 
but it is certainly the first we have heard 


CHIEF EXECUTIVE THINKS ALOUD 


WHEN —for the benefit of interested Americans—Mr. Peter 
Masefield lained in a recent interview with a U.S. journ- 
alist the British viewpoint on current development in the sphere of 
air transport, he also disclosed several interesting sidelights on 
B.E.A.” 8 experience with helicopter operations and on the Cor- 
poration’s plans for the future generally. Commenting, for 
example, on the relationship between revenue and cost on the 
helicopter scheduled-service experiments, he said that revenue 
ant ns 00 Ey et $s ost on he A 
experimental grant from the M.C.A. and the Ministry of 
Supply was used to cover a p ion of the operating costs. 
Last year’s grant amounted to about £80,000 and the total amount 
of flying to about 1,850 hr. Mr. Masefield told his interviewer 
(whose report has since been published in American Aviation) that 
operations to date had proved the need for 
and traffic-control equipment for helicopters. B.E.A.’s view was 
that, regardless of what was the eventual answer to the precise 
navigational aid for fixed-wing aircraft, the Decca system was aoe 
for the helicopter, because it was accurate down to ground leve 
A helicopter pilot could thus fly in on Decca underneath oe 
ordinary traffic pattern. 

The most critical test facing the helicopter at the moment, he 
continued, was the establishment of satisfactory stability, control 
and one-engine-out performance combined with an adequate 
overhaul life for the various moving parts. 

On the subject of B.E.A.’s operations with the turboprop 
Discovery-class aircraft, Mr. Masefield expressed the opinion that 
the minimum economic flight-leg for machines of this type was 
about 400 miles. Nevetheless, they could be used on the London- 
Paris route, though not quite as cheaply as the Elizabethans unless 
the volumetric capacity of the Viscount’s fuselage were increased. 
agg will 9 vee aye ae be done on later versions of the Viscount.] 

Masefteld thought that on a route such as London-Paris 
a break-even load-factor of 60-64 per cent would be adequate for 
Discovery services at presently contemplated fares. He also men- 
tioned that B.E.A. —_ a ing to overhaul their own 
turboprops and to that en were pursuing—in 
Raiemepee—an investigation into the economics of yy oe He 
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HERON ALOFT; This new photogr 


Speaking of the world air-transport situation in general, Mr. 
Masefield said he thought the major mistake which airlines had 
Se t-war period was in not “thinking big enough.” 
If operat thought in terms of more and larger aircraft 
cartier we should be much better off today. There would be no 
difficulty in operating, for example, 65/70-passenger types on 
short-haul services instead of the 40/50-passenger machines which 
are now coming into service. 

B.E.A.’s particular need was for an aircraft which, although not 
as large as the DC-6B or Super-Constellation, would yet have as 
great a passenger-capacity over medium stages. He thought that 
er iedd exotica tak been anade Uy tha welts cietioee te Sallie 
to agree on a suitable replacement for the DC-3 in the immediate 
post-war years. 


HERON PERFORMANCE DETAILS 


OW that the first production de Havilland Heron is nearing 
completion at Hatfield, the manufacturers have released com- 
details of the measured performance of this 14/17-seat 
eederliner. The good results obtained during trials have enabled 
the Heron to be certified in both Groups “A” and “C” of British 
Civil Airworthiness Requirements, the ormer ensuring compliance 
with 1.C.A.O. Transport Category “A” recommendations. The 
main figures (measured under or leownasionsh Standard Atmos- 
phere conditions) for the Heron at an all-up weight of 12,500 Ib 
are as follows :— 
TAKE-OFF :— 
Distance to 50 ft in still air (sea level), from a hard runway, flaps at 20 deg:— 
With all engines operating 685 yd (625 m) 
With failure of critical wenn at safety ‘speed .. 
Distance to safety speed 
Accelerate-stop distance if one ‘engine fails at safety 


speed 
Take-off safety speed (E.A.S.)... 
CLIMB :— 
Rate of climb (sea-leve!) take-off power, flaps at 20 
Wich all engines operating 


(1.000 m) 
91 m.p.h. (146.5 kmfhr) 


Sad tcjmin (4.78 mjsec) 


With critical engine inoperative and its airscrew 
windmilling in fine pitch . * “ e-» 4B fejmin (2.03 mjsec) 
En-route rate of cline (sea level), max. cont. power, flaps up>— 
Wich all engines operating -- 4,925 fefmin (5.71 mjsec) 
With critical engine Seaperetive and its airscrew 
windmilling in coarse pitch - 955 fc min (3.03 m/sec) 
CRUISE :— 
COS ony enee AED. Somer a SHEER: ehnten 
pam 2,100 (2,100) 
y m.p.h. (266 km 
Hef (191 4 
mitles/ga! (1. Cetera) 


Distance from SO ft., 15.\\ m., in still air (sea 
level, on to a hard runway, flaps 60 deg. final 
at 1.3 x stalling speed) ‘ 
STALLING SPEED (E.A.S.):— 


With ul ne oe a 
With flaps 3 20 deg (take-off) .. eo 79 mph. (127 kenfhr) 
With flaps at 60 deg (landing) . Timp.h. (115 kmfbr) 
retractable-undercarriage version of the Heron, the Series I, 
is te under development, but, until flight trials have been com- 
pleted, de Havillands are unwilling to issue any detailed statement 
about p lhe euy apt pee See - however, have 
t a retracta carriage will probably 
J wyretee atereem, Beppe n aS pees OF ae 1S Ee 
pee tegen mney ooh 110 Ib in the tare weight. 
© The tates 1 GIS exten thaw up 00 he tens Gletamat eh 
the longer stages. On stage-lengths 250 miles, for 


665 yd (610 m) 
89 m.p.h. (143 km/hr) 


aph of the prototype D.H. Heron lends interest to the new: poe yr = allel apa om srccgae 
details for the production aircraft, the first of which is now nearing 


tion at Hatfield. 


example, the saving in fuel due to the increase in air-miles per 
gallon from 3.92 to nearly 4.5 will more than balance the extra 
weight of the retractable undercarriage. For a stage-length of 
700 miles the payload will be increased by 115 miles, the stage- 
time reduced by some 25 min and the cost per ton-mile reduced 
from 40 to 35 e. The maximum stage-length with full long- 
tange tanks will also be increased by some 125 miles to 975 miles, 
under I.F.R. conditions. 


SILVER CITY FARE-REDUCTIONS 


OR the fourth successive year Silver City Airways have 
reduced the fares on their car-ferry services across the 
English Channel. New rates include reductions of up to 20 per 
cent on the 47-mile Lympne to Le Touquet flight and com- 
*— rates on the new 92-mile Southampton-Cherbourg route. 
Lek pet it will be possible to fly an Austin Seven or an M.G. 
ympne to Le Touquet for £12 single, as compared with 
pga gh poly For an 18ft car the fare is £24. Although the 
thampton-Cherbourg route is nearly twice as long as the 
Le Touquet link, the car fares will be only £3 more in each 
category. The main reason for this comparatively slight difference 
is that the heaviest Be mye expenses are the landing fees and 
the fuel cost of take at full power. 
Because of the 1.A.T.A.-controlled passenger-rate increase of 
about 6 per cent, and also by reason of new French landing taxes, 
passenger fares on the Lympne to Le Touquet service have had 


Silver City believes that there will be increased 
among cyclists and motorists this year and the poms is trying 
to encourage travellers to od both ways. To attract a greater 
share of the cyclist traffic Silver City has also arranged tours to 


to be raised from {2 to £2 §s. aoe te feet mee ke 


the invasion beaches between Le Touquet and Cherbourg. A 
bicycle can be flown for as little as £1 to Le Touquet or for 25s 
to Cherbourg. ina ee 


and ation "ben 
gee Pee BCL 
time 
on tens calenabes en dae es 


BRITANNIA TROPHY AWARD 
ne Te A Se Seen ee fe Commins bes 
awarded the Britannia Challenge “cant 
oO. P. Jones, CV.0. ~~ senior pt of 8.0. .O.A. AC Che . 
marks the completion ft. 
— which time he has somee erratic oo 
than three million aircraft-miles) and has carried over 126,000 
. This magnificent record had its culmination last 


Royal Highnesses Pri Elizabeth and the Duke of Ed 
flew from London to Montreal. ‘ — 
Capt. Jones is 53 years old. He first learned to fly in 1917, and 
after the 1914-18 War he toured the United Kingdom joy-riding, 
and Cian panceaes pegs iy nema in the air. In 
1922 nstone ines and was a ilot of 
gn cL 
rophy was ted to the 
Aero Club in 1913 by Mr. Horatio Barber to be awarded to the 
British aviator, who, in the opinion of the Club Commi:tee 
ba the most meritorious in the air during 
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CAR-CONTAINER : This 
picture of one of Silver 
City’s Airways’ Bristol 
Freighters wos secured 
during @ recent cross- 
Channel flight. Further 
reference to these ferry 
services is made on the 
preceding poge. 


BREVITIES 


+ NGAGED on a proving flight to South Africa, the D.H. Comet 
4 on loan to B.O.A.C. arrived at Johannesburg on Jan 23rd; 
it had previously been forced to return to Entebbe on January 
igth because of engine trouble, which necessitated flying out 
spares from England. The aircraft was due to visit Livingstone 
Airport before returning to London. 
. . * 


An American accessory manufacturer, the Scott Aviation Cor- 
poration, has produced a compact set of oxygen equipment for 
aircraft of the small private-owner type. Known as the Aviox, 
it is designed in the shape of a suitcase for easy portability, weighs 
only 29 lb and provides a 2}-hr supply for four people. 

. 


. * 


T.W.A. has announced the appointment of Mr. Glen Craydon 
to the position of London district sales manager. His appointment 
releases Mr. Charles L. Yates, who will be returning to the United 
S ~. 

tates . " - 

The M.C.A. has appointed Mr. S. L. Hulme, O.B.E., to be 
Northern Divisional Controller at the Ministry’s Liverpool 
headquarters. He succeeds Capt. B. L. Huskisson, D.S.C., who 
now becomes chairman of the Air Traffic Control Development 
staff at Ariel House 

. - 


S.A.S. is hoping to fly one of its new DC-6Bs this year from 


Santa Monica to Stockholm, via Edmonton and Greenland. The 
company is considering the idea of regular services between the 
West Coast of the United States by a Polar route, and may 
eventually fly to Tokyo on a similar routeing. 


* * * 


Some idea of the diversity of loads now being carried by 
freighters of A.N.A. can be obtained from this extract from one 
week’s load-sheets : “Six tractors, 1,200 sprigs of heather, a 5-ton 
truck, 32 pigs ...’’ In Australia the growth of air-cargo ‘tralfic is 
proving particularly rapid, while the airliner as a means of public 
transport has achieved notable popularity with all sections of the 
community. 

7 * * 

The Mexican national airline, Compania Mexicana Aviacion, 
is yet another of the world’s airlines to have reported a striking 
increase in traffic on last year’s operations. C.M.A. handled more 
than 410,000 passengers and over 21,000,000 kg of freight. Aircraft 
kilometres flown, about 18,000,000, represented a total of 64,056 
flying hours. 


* * . 


With seasonal traffic in the Caribbean area nearing its peak, 
British West Indian Airways, a subsidiary of B.O.A.C,, have 
stepped-up the frequency of their services on two routes. The 
first, increased from once to twice weekly, is that between San 
Juan (Puerto Rico) and Trinidad, via Antigua and Barbados. 
Secondly, an extra flight each fortnight has been added to the 
existing weekly service between Kingston and San Juan. B.W.I.A. 
now operate to some 15 island points in the Caribbean and to 
three centres on the Central and South American mainland. 


* 7 . 


The “pre-clearance’”” process which has been adopted by 
Canada and the U.S. to case border-crossing formalities for airline 
passengers has been hailed by I.C.A.O. and I.A.T.A. as an out- 
standing example of the way in which co-operation between 
governments can shorten time-consuming red-tape on inter- 
national flights. Under the new procedure passengers from Canada 
to the U.S. are cleared for American Customs and immigration 
before embarking at Toronto. The American Government hopes 
shortly to introduce a reciprocal process at other Canadian and 
Mexican border points. _1.A.T.A. is urging that a similar system 
should be instituted at such major traffic centres as London and 


Paris. 
* . 


In a recently published rpon on tourist traffic to this country 
r 


in 19§1 the chairman of the British Travel and Holidays Associa- 
tion disclosed that a record proportion (31 per cent) of our foreign 
visitors arrived by air. ¢ proportion of American visitors 
travelling in this way (42 per cent) was also a record. The intro- 
duction of excursion fares is said to have proved a popular and 
travel-stimulating measure. The total dollar earnings from North 


SWISS-MADE : A locally developed power-driven conveyer is now used by 
Swissoiz for loading and unloading aircraft at Kloten, Zurich. As this 
photograph shows, the loader can handle items of considerable bulk. 





t February 1952 


American visitors using both air and surface transport amounted 
to $100,000,000. An American or visitor travelling to 
this country by a British-owned ship or aircraft is said to be worth 
just as much to Britain in foreign currency as the export value of 
the average British car sold abroad. 


Recent protests by residents living near London Airport are 
recalled by the news that a demonstration of aircraft noise- 
suppression was held at Idlewild Airport, New York, last week. 


FLASHBACK to 
the THIRTIES 


Vintage Aeroplane Club's First Rally 


Much-odmired Moth: One of the more 

recently enrolled member-circraft of the 

V.A.C., this D.H.60—the oldest machine on 

the current civil registef—ottracted con- 
siderable attention. 


T Denham airfield during the week-end of January roth- 
2oth, the recently formed vintage Aeroplane Club success- 
fully staged its first rally. The meeting, which was made 

possible by the co-operation of Dr. J. Myles Bickerton, the owner 
of the airfield, was attended by some 200 members and their 
friends. The weather at first seemed disinclined to share the 
spirit of things, but after some hesitation it finally decided to 
play a not over-generous part in making the day a success. 

Amongst the large and varied display of vintage types arrayed 
outside the clubhouse were a D.H. 60 Moth, a Puss Moth, 
Hawker Hart, Hawker Tomtit, B.A. Swallow, two Aeroncas, 
three Tipsies and a Miles Whitney Straight. Vintage cars, also, 
were in evidence, and the general scene could well have been that 
of any flying meeting in the early thirties. 

Aside from the organized flying programme, an unusual, novel 
diversion was a first flight made by an 80-year-old passenger, 
Miss Bryant. She enjoyed a trip with Beverley Snook in his 
Aeronca 100—aa experience which, in view of the high wind, 
might well have been accepted with far less enthusiasm by hard- 
ened joy-riders. 

Immediately after lunch the programme got under way, be- 
ginning with a spot-landing competition (throttles closed at 
1,$00ft and three attempts allowed); it was won by W/C. C. A. 
Pike, in the Cirrus Moth G-EBLV from Panshanger. Second 
and third place in this event went to P. J. Colbourne (Aeronca) 
and H. G. Davies (Tipsy) respectively. 

At this stage F/L. A. W. Bedford, who has recently left the 
R.A.F. to join Hawkers as a test pilot and who is well known as a 


139 


Two C-46 Commando trans were used, but only one had the 
silencing equipment fitted. aircraft flew past at 500 and then 
8ooft, while recordings were made in nearby houses. Upon 
analysing the recordings, the sound reduction was found to be 
“about 50 per cent . . . particularly with the most irritating low 
frequencies."" The apparatus consists of a double-walled cylindri- 
cal muffler, 4ft long, the inner wall being forated and the 
interwall cavity being filled with steel wool. The effect of all this 
upon weight exhaust back-pressure, and aircraft performance, is 
not stated in reports so far received. 


gliding enthusiast, took off in the famous Hawker Hart G-ABMR, 
to carry out a number of high-speed runs to the accompaniment 
of the Kestrels’ healthy and characteristic roar. 

Douglas Bianchi’s three-litre Lagonda was then driven into 
the middle of the field to form the target for a bombing competi- 
tion, and the competitors took off to aim their flour-bag ““bombs”’ 
at its massive bonnet. It was soon apparent that none of those 
taking part in this event could have served as a bomb-aimer durin: 
the war; nevertheless, aggregates of three runs resulted in P. t 
Colbourne (Aeronca) winning with a mean error of only §.5 yd. 

A polished display of aerobatics by C. A. Nepean Bishop, in a 
Miles Hawk Trainer owned by the Denham Flying Club, was 
followed by a slow-flying race. The gusty wind understandably 
deterred entrants, but three enthusiasts did manage to take off, 
the slowest staggerer proving to be R. Leeves in a Pobjoy-powered 
Swallow, G-AFCL. 

S/L. Neville Duke then took off in the Hawker Tomtit, G- 
AFTA, for an exciting session of aerobatics before the final com- 
petition, an obstacle race, took place. A strictly non-flying item, 
this was divided into two classes, one for Aecroncas and one for 
Tipsies, the winners being Beveriey Snook and H. G. Davies 
respectively. 

A vintage fly-past concluded the flying for the day and members 
and their friends then repaired to the lounge where, after tea, 
S/L. J. C. C. Taylor, gave a talk on his flying experiences during 
the early of the century, and on the early days of A. V. Roe 
and Co., Ltd., for whom he worked as a youth. The prizes, in 
the form of certificates, were next presented, followed by a film 
show, the emphasis once again being placed on vintage ee. 

Early Sunday morning saw members braving the elements 
once again (the wind had by this time subsided, although the 
temperature was still unpleasantly low) and, although no actual 
flying programme had been arranged, owners took the oppor- 
tunity of flying one anothers’ machines until daylight ran out. 

Work has already started on the plans for the next rally, which 
it is hoped to hold at White Waltham on May 6th. The success 
of the inaugural event clearly proves that the love of the old 
“string-bags’’ has not died, and that in this supersonic age most 
of us have a very warm place in our hearts for these worthy 
veterans. 


(Left) Beverley Snook'’s Aeronca, which took an 80-year-old lady passenger 

for her first flight. (Below, left) Powered by a Pobjoy Cataract iil, this 

B.A, Swallow won the slow-flying competition. (Below, right) From 

Cardiff came this smart little Tipsy Trainer, piloted by H. G. Davies. 
The Hawker Tomtit is visible in the background. 
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Royal Air Force and 


Naval Aviation News 


Queen Presents New Badge 


AY. TER seeing Princess Elizabeth and 
the Duke of Edinburgh off on their 
tour of Australia and New Zealand 
yesterday, the Queen was to visit No. 600 
Squadron, R.Aux.A.F., of which she is the 
Honorary Air Commodore, to present the 
unit with a new sq 

The new badge will incorporate the 
arms of the City of London and will be 
used in addition to the AB poor badge 
which, with a sword moon moti, 
iltustrates the Se s + a 
role during the war. Thus 600 will 
be the only unit to hold the distinction of 
having two official badges. 


Air Equerries for Royal Tour 


SB. © wing commanders have been 
appointed extra air equerries for the 
Australian and New Zealand tour by 
Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh. In Australia W/C. M. G. Cowan, 
D.S.0., R.A.A.F., Director of Postings, 
has been chosen and W/C. D. F. St 
George, D.F.C., R.N.Z.A.F., il act $8 
the Royal couple are in New Zealand. 


Appointments 


1 T has been announced by the Air 
Ministry that A. V-M. R. L. Ragg, 
C.B., C.B.B., A.F.C., who for the past v4 
years has oly S.A.S.O. at H.Q. PRA 

is to be Director General of Somenen | >) 
The present D.G.P., A. V-M. T. C. Traill, 
C.B., O.B.B., D.F.C., is to command 
No. 19 Group, Coastal Command. 

Another appointment from the Far East 
Air Force is that of A. Cdre. F. E. Lips- 
comb, Principal Medical Officer, to be one 
of the two new Honorary Physicians to the 
King. The other medical officer to be so 
honoured is A. Cdre. R. H. Stanbridge, 
the Principal Medical Officer of Bomber 
Command. 

Two recent appointments in the 
W.R.A.F. are for G/ Off. A. M. Muir to be 
W.R.A.F. Staff Officer, Technical Train- 
ing Command and W Off. E. M. Pitter, 
O.B.E,, to be W.R.A.F. Staff Officer at 
H.Q. and T.A.F, W/Off. Pitter will have 
the acting rank of Group Officer 
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AUSTRALIAN AiR BOARD: Air Marshal Hardman, the new C.AS. of the R.AAF., at his first 
meeting with the Air Board. The members of the Board, ieft to right, are:— 


Mr. 1. N. A. Andrews, Acting Finance Member; A. V-4. F. M. Biadin, Air Member for 


Hewitt, Air Member 


Hardman; Mr. F. y. Secretar 


New Air Attache for Paris 
Arras having been an air attaché for a 
omc as than any other R.A.F 
R. A. George is retiring 
Se his post in Paris. He will be suc- 
ceeded by A. Cdre. J. G. Elton who, until 
recently, was the Commandant of No. 1 
School of Technical Training, Halton. 


A.O.C. Delivers Meteor 10 
Ti intention of A. V-M. David 
Atcherley to fly out to the Canal Zone 
when he took over command of No. 205 
Group was referred to in Flight Janu- 
ary 18th. He took off from Abingdon, 
Berks, and flew via Istre (Marseilles), El 
Aouina (Tunis), Castel Benito (Tri ripoli) and 
El Adem (Libya) arriving at yid on 
January 24th. ¢ Meteor which he flew 
was one of two -range P.R.1os for 
delivery to Egypt. ¢ other was flown 
out at the same time by S/L. T. Stevenson. 


R.N.V.R. Flying Times 

F all the R.N.V.R. air squadrons, the 

unit to achieve the greatest number of 
flying hours in 1951 was No. 1832 Fi 
Squadron, which is stationed at C 
Oxford. They put in some 2,893 hours 
while the runners-up, No. 1831, had a total 
of 2,141 hours. No. 1840 totalled 1,757 
hours, No. 1830 1,625 hours and No. 1833 
1,$27 hours. 


R.A.F.A. Membership 

EARLY 20,000 new members were 

enrolled in the R.A.F.A, during 1951. 
In the $3 overseas branches there was an 
over-all increase of 17 per cent but the 
lapsed membership in Great Britain is still 
a cause for anxiety. A welcome windfall 
for the association’s funds was a cheque 
for {£1,000 from the Society of British 
Aircraft Constructors, presented by the 
society because the S.B.A.C. Display and 


4. 
for Supply and Equipment: Air Marshal G. Jones, retiring C.A.S.; Air Marshal J. D. | 
F 


7: Mr. E. Hicks, the new Secretary 
Wackett, Air Member for Technical Services; G/C. J. Waddy, , Chea Air Force Member 


sonnel; A. V-M. i. E. 


of Department ‘pf Air; A. v- c 


the Battle of Britain Week coincided last 
September. 


More Forces for Canal Zone 
EPORTS from Nicosia, Cyprus, state 
that the Third Division, stationed on 

the island, ed hehe aah og oes nag The 


| name from Malta on January 29th. 


R.A.F. Regt. Ten Years Old 
T= Royal Air Force Regiment is ten 
years old today, having come into being 
as an airfield protection corps on Febru- 
ary Ist, 1942. Its rifle, armoured car and 
yom anti-aircraft squadrons served with 
distinction in all theatres of the last war— 
at times fighting in the front line with the 
Army. In recognition of the regiment’s 
excellent record, the King became its Air 
Commodore-in-Chief i in 1947. 

To mark the occasion, ceremonial 
parades are being held at all of the Regi- 
ment’s s and establishments. At 
Catterick, Yorkshire, the salute will be 
taken by A. V-M. S. C. Strafford, Com- 
mandant-General of the Regiment. 


To Command “Vengeance” 
HE admiralty has appointed Capt. 
H. C. N. Rolfe, R.N., to command the 
light carrier H.M.S. Vengeance, which is 
ferrying stores, aircraft and personnel to 
the Far East. 

_ As far as Malta the ship will have on 
board about 100 ground crews for No. 809 
R.N. Air Squadron. This unit, commanded 

Lt. Cdr. D. H. Richards, R.N., is an 

-weather fighter squadron, flying two- 
seater Sea Hornets. It is to fly out to Malta 
and will be based on the island for a few 
months. 


A.T.C. Flying Badge 
IR TRAINING CORPS cadets who 
qualify for their Private Pilot’s 
Licences under the Air Ministry flying 
scholarships scheme are to receive a 
specially designed flying badge. 
During the next two or three weeks 


SPRING CRUISE: The carrier H.M.S. “*indom- 

itable’’ shortly after leaving Portland Harbour 

at the start of the Home Fleet's spring cruise, 

during which combined exercises will be held 
with the Mediterranean Fieet. 
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A.T.C. squadron parades will be held 

the country, when roxi- 
mately 300 cadets who have so far qualified 
will be presented with their badges. About 
100 = have members who have 


The official description of the badge is: 
“A bird with outstretched wings, in gilt, 
on a background of R.A.F. blue enamel, 
surrounded by oak leaves in gilt.” 
be worn in a central position on the left- 
Pg breast pocket of the jacket below the 


R.Aux.A.F. Inspector 


eg t ina -time capaci 
$3 ickin, D-S. O., O.B.E. ee F. 
APC ist to va "the new Inspector of the 
R.Aux.A.F. in succession to A. Cdre. 
Finlay Crerar, C.B.E. G/C. Birkin com- 
manded ~ (County of Nottingham) 
ux.A.F., from 1948 to 1950. 
He is og Air Force member of the 
T.A.F.A. for Nottingham County. 


Bomber Command Essay 
Prize-winners 


LL R.A.F. and W.R.A.F. officers in 
Bomber Command below the rank of 
wing commander or wing officer (with the 
exception of moles tn and dental officers) 
were required to write essays last year on 
two out of three selected subjects, and air- 


Essays were limited to 2,000 words and 
prize has been awarded by the A.O.C.- 
in-C., Air Marshal Sir Hugh Pughe 
Lloyd, for the best essay on each subject. 
subject, which was compulsory for 
officers at Group Headquarters and for 
officers and aircrew at bomber stations, was: 
“The bomber is a rapier and not a 
bludgeon. Discuss the implications of this 
statement.”” The winning essay was sub- 
mitted by F/L. J. Crane, of R.A.P. station 
Upwood. 


fall officers in the Command were 
required to write an essay discussing this 
problem: “With the growing complexity of 
modern aircraft and equipment it is stated 


that it is becoming increasingly difficult = 
avoid » and a high degree of 

skill training. To what extent is it pos- 
sible to overcome this by replacement of 


this subject the a ts 
had to decide between SL. J. G. Bishop, 
D.F.C. (Benson), who was finally adjudged 
the winner, and F/L. J. H. Hall (Nuncham 
). 


DOUBLING UP: All aircrew of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force are in future to wear double 
wings in place of the usual single-wing badge. 
Above is shown the flight engineers’ insignia. 


ications Appointment 

TH appointment is announced of 

A. Cdre. W. P. G. Pretty, C.B.E., as 
Director of Communications Develop- 
ment to the Ministry of Supply. A. Cdre. 
Pretty Deputy Director of Radar 
at the Air Ministry in 1942. Since then he 
has held a number of signals appointments 
and was, in 1948, Director- 
Navigational Services. 


Special Award for 

No. 1832 Squsdron 
N award of {20 from the Lott Naval 
Trust Fund has been made to No. 
1832 R.N.V.R. Squadron, based at R.N. 
Air Station Culham, for their “quality of 
panied airmanship, freedom from accidents, 
flying intensity and maintenance stand- 
yoni. A close runner-up was No. 1840 


S 

The te Lott Naval Trust Fund was estab- 
lished in 1928 through the generosity of 
the late Mr. Herbert Lott, of Wallingford 
(Berks), a former member of the London 
Stock Exchange, who, in a will made in 





COCKPIT CONSIDERATION : G/C. Z. L. Leigh, Chief Staff Officer, and SL. J. A. Anderson, 


14! 


rior the ny mad ny o> th of ro 
money the i 
seta ven em f 7, se 


tad the work 
time and that S eee be enlarged 
He made an initial perment of £34,000 and 
when he died in 1947 the Fund ed 
by a further £133,000. 


Half-yearly Promotions 
HE following names complete the list 


of beri 5 tp oy af yore recently an- 
inistry. 


€ 
).F.C.; B. P. 
K. R. Bowhill; 
Gaston; J. T. © 
ee A.FP.C.; 
Pengilley; L. L 
ton, D.F.C.; N 
wg D.F.C. 
Biair, D To 
‘s Sanders, D.F. Cc 
. G. Harrison; M G. bt, - 
; 3. W. Buckland, D.F.C. 


Medd; W. T. Dun 
Pritchard; Cc. W. Layton, 
Cotton; R. A. Prew; 
Sutton; G. W.T Hossent; w. 
rien, M.B.E.; A 
; es J. F Ratcliffe; A. 


‘attison ; F. R Gracme-Evans; R. 


Saeed PS I GB TIENT RE Pee EB 


et 


R. M. H. Ross; C ema, 
Waters; K. Schadtler-Law; 


AGN aa OIE) AORTA A 


Training Officer, from the Canadian Air Training , inspect the Comet's cockpit layout 
at Hatfield. The R.C.A.F. has ordered two Comets. 
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INDUSTRY 


REWARD FOR MERIT: At the Blackburn 
ond General Aircroft prize-giving (reported 
below) : Mr. E. Turner, managing director, 
presents the directors’ prize—o wrist- 
wotch—to |. Carlisie, best apprentice of the 


year. 


N. E. Rowe, who recently joined 


Just discernible on the right is Mr. 


firm as 


technical director. 


Brough’s Bright Apprentices 


A’ the annual presentation of prizes to Blackburn and General 
Aircraft apprentices, held recently at Brough, Mr. E. Turner 
(managing director) said that since the inception of the presenta- 
tions (this was the 21st) the total number of euante had exceeded 
1,§50, though, of course, there were Blackburn apprentices long 
before the nineteen-thirties—in fact, before the 1914-18 war. The 
company had always endeavoured to give the best possible training 
both on aircraft and engines 

Mr. N. E. Rowe (technical director) pointed out the value of a 
— apprenticeship in aviation, and Mr. T. A. Wolstenholme 

rentice supervisor) reviewed the past year’s successes; these 
uded an 8.B.A.C. University Scholarship to J. D. Mann, the 
Silver Medal of the Hull Association of Engineers to G. 
Shephardson, and three passes in the Part I] Examination of the 
R.Ae.S., while E. Middleton gained the Final Certificate of the 
City and Guilds Machine Shop Engineering Course, seven others 
secured the Intermediate City and Guilds Certificate, and five 
gained the Diploma in Aeronautics. 

Mr, W. A. Roapensen | (works director), presenting the awards, 
emphasized that design was of no avail without production 
engineers, and vice versa; Mr. EB. Harrison (acting principal of the 
Hull Technical College cahaned to the fact that since 1922, when 
an aeronautical engineering course had started at the Hull Tech- 
nical College, over 200 of the company’s apprentices had gained 
their National Certificates, 0 their Higher National, and 100 the 
Diploma in Aeronautics; and Mr. H. Rochester (headmaster of 
Riley High School, Hull) had some pertinent things to say about 
the ambitions of boys at school-leaving age. 

Mr. Turner, in his closing remarks, made a noteworthy point : 
In the United States, he said, 23 per cent of students were engaged 
on cultural studies as opposed to the pursuit of science, but in this 
country the figure was $3 per cent. Surely, he thought, this 
indicated a gross neglect of science in Britain. 


A. J. BRUNKER, B.Sc. 
‘en. ), AM.LE.E., ral export 
manoger of E. K. Cole, Ltd., has 
been made additionally responsible 
for commercial activities in the 
company’s electronics division. 
Mr. Brunker will be supported by 
Lord Waleran, commercial manager 

of the division. 


Williamsons Celebrate 


N the ev of January 18th, the Williamson Manufac- 

turing Co, Lrd., the well-known makers of air-s 
cameras and other photogrammetric equipment, held their 
annual dinner. Mr. C. M. Williamson, C.B.E., F.R.P.S., the 
chairman and wag | director, presided but—for the first 
time in 39 years—Mrs, Williamson was unable to be present. 

The supply of Williamson air cameras to the Service back 

to the early days of the Royal Flying Corps. Their slipstream- 
driven LB type of 1916-17, fed by boxes of 18 sin x 3fin plates, 
was a very sound instrument, quite equal in its time to the 
Williamson O.S. C-2 film camera, which now has a world wide 
reputation for air survey work. 


To Speed Production 
AS tecently snncunced in these pages, the Third Mechanical 

Handli Exhibition and Convention are to be held at 
Olympia, London, from June 4th to 14th, and some 170 firms 
are to display their products. 

speakers at the Convention will be members of the 

Mechanical Aids Team which went to America last year: they are 
to discuss Case Histories of Mechanical Handling. 

Tickets for the Convention will be available only on the day of 
the discussion concerned, but intending visitors are invited to ask 
the organizers (Associated Iliffe Press, Dorset House, Stamford 
Street, London, S.E.1) to reserve tickets for them. 


IN BRIEF 


Ltd., announce that their Manchester 
1 (Central 


Northern Aluminium Co., 
area sales office is now at 75, Piccadilly, Manchester, 
$479) 

. * * 

Two recent additions have been made to the many acronautical 
subjects listed in the P.F.B. catalogue of 35 mm and 16 mm docu- 
mentary films (Petroleum Films Bureau, 29, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1); they are Air Parade (progress of aviation from 
1909) and Mc xdel Flight compiled with the assistance of the 
S.M.A.E 


AN ATTACHE LOOKS IN : 
Col. de Porto, recently 
appointed italien Air 


in London, is 
shown the gyro unit of the 
Hughes GM2F compass 
system during a visit to 
the Barkingside, Essex, 
factory of Kelvin and 


attaché 


An addition to the cable equipment manufactured by Hellerman 
Electric, Ltd., Crawley, Sussex, is a P.V.C. flag- marker. 
Having a large surface to receive the , these 
fitted on cables and wires down to 1/32in od. 

* * + 


Dr. Eric Warlow-Davies is named as general id Bova, chief 
owe of Rolls-Royce’ Montreal, Ltd., and Mr. 
O.B.E.. is to be production manager. Mr. J. H. Roany deve 
general manager, will remain deputy general manager in charge of 
spares and service for several months before returning to this 
country. 


can be 


* * 7 


An admirably prepared brochure describing the Lockheed 
organisation’s new three- and five-year apprenticeship schemes 
includes colour-charts showing exactly how apprentices on the 
various courses from initial selection to ultimate oppor- 
tunities of entering responsible posts. Pros; ive entrants may 
obtain copies from the Education Officer, Hydraulic 
Brake Co., Ltd., Leamington Spa. 


* * * 


British Insulated Callender’s Cables, Ltd., and the Loewy 
Engineering Company, Ltd., have formed 
utilize their 
of aluminium sheathed cables. 
is Alsheath, Ltd., and its offices are at Norfolk House, Norfolk 

Street, London, W.C.2. Ren Ban wee Ben pore nes Rene 
oy oh and of “— as builders of extrusion 

i in new plant for the cable-making iedunet 

in the Uni ited Kingdom sad tes eapeet 
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PROGR £55 


Rolls-Royce produce turbo-jet, 


propeller-turbine and piston aero engines to suit 


all types of medium and high-powered aircraft 











THE AVRO 707A DELTA-WING RESEARCH AIRCRAFT 
powered by the Rolls-Royce “‘ Derwent” turbo-jet engine 


RO LLSROYCE 



































IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT : 


We would advise you that our 


Sales Department whith in the 


43 3N485 BUAVE 
sears 


past has operated from Southend 


Airport is NOW established at 


our new Head Office: TTT Ty [om] 


WARBLE ancy 


Aviation Jraders Limited 


15 Gt. Cumberland Dlace, Condon VW.1 


Telephone Telegrams : Cables : 
AMBASSADOR 2091 (5 lines) “AVIATRADE, WESDO” LONDON oe “AVIATRADE” LONDON 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS || fu ts-r0:) 


LIMITED OPERATORS 


a8 @¥wnoee 




















have vacancies for 


THE 
Nosonie 
TOOL DRAUGHTSMEN MARK Ii 
KAR DEFENDER 





PRODUCTION DEVELOPMENT as 
ENGINEERS MALLOCK-ARMSTRONG 


COMPANY 
VICTORIA ST., LONDON 
METHODS ENGINEERS wee 








AIRFRAME PLANNING 
ENGINEERS 


MACHINE SHOP 
PLANNING ENGINEERS 


Apply, giving full particulars, to 
PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 
SOUTH MARSTON, NEAR SWINDON, 
WILTS. 























and 
AIRCRAFT ENGINEER 


PRESS DAY—Classified odvertisement “copy” 
should reach Head Office by FIRST POST 
THURSDAY fer publication in the following 
week's issue subject te spoce being ovaileble 


FLIGHT 


19 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Starinnet tate, - 
Contracts, Legal and 


eels ook boas crab fo eaemnaa on 


om, S.B.t. 


~~ name and address m > 
puld be addressed to PLIGHT Classifiea Advertscment Dept., 


vert: 
Dorset House, 


Cet Cotas ond cheques cont te paguens He abrestiementes chaatt be made puyette to Hite & Sons, Ltd, 


and crossed & 


Trade mensch use these columme regularly are allowed a discount of 5%, for 15, 10% for 26 and 15% for 
insertion orders. Full will be sent on application. 


rate advertisers Box Number facilities are available at an additional 


adv Replies should be 
London, 8.B.1. 
retain the right to 


Tay the cost of registration and postage, which must be added to the 
addressed to “Box 0000, c/o Flight,” Dorset House, Stamford Street, 


refuse or withdraw advertisements at their discretion and do not accept liability 


The Publishers meta 
for delay in publication or for clerical or printer's errors although every care is taken to avoid mistakes. 





AIRGRAFT FOR SALE 
ENDAIR 
CROYDON AIRPORT 
offer the following aircraft for export: 
Piper Super Cruiser ‘and Cub, all 
Giobe Swift, Rapide, Proctor, 
Auster and 


PART from these we will exchange one Jow-powered. 
newly d Miles for Autocar, Auto- 


erat or Gemini. 
VENDAIR, Croydon Airport, Croydon S777. fosas 





Fru» Amer gaara, L> 
“COMPREHENSIVE AIRCRAFT Si ERVICE.” 
pH Y \ csnsasied ERVICES. LL 
CROYDON AIRPORT. 
SURREY. 


Cables yncng: PEK cone Croydon. 


cngunee ud, tare varie qt caything 


connutical, write, cable :— 
“ + EROSERVICES Xi has ONDON). L™- 


eo 
Tel nor 1378 
Cables: *ABROPAUL, London. (040 


§S. SHACKLETON, Ltd., 175, Piccadilly, London, W.1 
EUROPE’ bi biggest agronl jane dealers (now 20 y 


All Black Leather 
fully lambswool 
lined 


FLYING 
BOOTS 


os illustrated. 


ined, zi 
rae ag BOOTS. 
Brown only, 94/6. 
and new, zip 
front, 
FLYING BOOTS, 
46. White Sik 
INNER_ GLOVES, 
- y 616. Reversed 
cane 
aoe. x Ex-Naval Woollen UNDER GAUNT. 
er-length Kapok-lined wat: 
ae FLYING JACKETS St) Mark lt GOGGLES, 
Rived wg yg my es 196. Saeneege om goannas 
lense: Spare clear lenses, 7 e 
eed LUMBER ACKETS, £8 15). 
TERMS ING CLUBS. TRADE SUPPLIED. 
SEND 5 Aa iN STAMPS FOR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, 


LEWIS LTD. (Ocept. *) 
Manufacturers for 


y= de 
124 GT. PORTLAND &T., poms mes w.t 


Inquiries 4 
Tel; Museum 4314. Grams: Avi Wesdo, London 





x is oe of airoraft sold), vroke. ail 
records in 1951 by selling 33 distinct and y differ 

ent ty of aircraft. And that was done in 

counting the four sorts of aa gy sold (Marks I, 


and V) as only one type, and the Fairchild Argus 
and Warner Scarab. 


all sod Wr as snd imaged delivery cap be give 
ow: us ‘m. a very © 
R V. with long-term Conte 


Tange tanks and dual ‘sontrots and 1 ts 


onal 
Fed upholstery. Pitted silencer 
tles Messeng: Cirrus Major sie engine. 
really good ) aeroplane with long-term 
. starter, 


Offers ted. Very low air- 

hourg and Gipsy Ls engine with only 
new. 

UTOCRAT. Rrtificate Airworthiness 

completely po a and modified engine. 

long-range tank and metal propeller. 


V with an almost new Cirrus Minor II 


Aunt 
CKLETON, Ltd., 175, Pi cadilly, London, W.1. 
"S Blacny 24489, Overseas ‘Cables. ees 


APIDES, Two radio. SBA. ete acaiiaite, 
ger seats, i a some. 
extra tanks. w total 
LSO excellent Proctor ve 


both 8 -passen- 
one having special 


OUTHERN AEROWORK, LTD., Winchester. Tel. Win- 
S chester 3406. (7515 








JACK AND HEINTZ AUTO 

PILOT rvre 2.3.2. 
Fully overhauled and released Units. 
Bank and Climb &45.0.0. 


Directional Units £&45.0.0. 


Immediate delivery ex stock. 


Staravia 


BLACKBUSHE AIRPORT 
CAMBERLEY, SURREY 
Tel.: Camberley 1600 




















R.A.F. OFFICERS 
UNIFORMS 


NEW AND RECONDITIONED 
LARGE SELECTION IN STOCK 
FISHERS, 86/88 WELLINGTON ST., 
WOOLWICH, S.£.18 "PHONE: 1055 











AIRGRAFT FOR SALE 


. 
ype. Lt4., %, Bury Street, London, 8.W.1 

2348. Cables: Dundasaero, Piocy, London. 
Caornon Airport: Cro, 0408. 


AIRORAFT WANTED 
yy R- SSATER. d@ual-contro] aircraft with or without 
of A n Beecheraft 


. Urgent. pan interested { 
Heron, Keyst< Garage. Baeter Road 
(7se7 
uired 


A STER V L rooming One or two urgently 
for cash. starters or Certificates oirwess iness 
nacomany but La must have not more than 300 hours 
W. 8. SHACKLETON, Ltd., 175, Piceadiliy, London, W.1. 
© Tel.: Regent 2448/9. (oor! 


AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES AND ENGINES 
Ano atroraft engines, Series V-1710, new in or: 
king « —Box 6211. 
EROPLANE heater. new, in ortaeany OF vg * — =. 
ti demisting. cooling 
a 
(7621 


ing. 
Engt. Offers invited. Twenty Svatlanie Tel 


ESCO feathering pumps c ae potern, Fe volts. for DC3s 
and guaranteed bras A.R released. — 
BE. and W.S. Co., @, Church Road "Moseley. Birmingham, 


NUBSED Aeronca J.A.P. light atroraft engine with 
matching “Lang” propellor. Complete exhaust ols. 
carburettor. P prop bolts, 8175 or nearest. Apply, saan . 


ERO SALES, Inc.. procurement specialists fr all 
_ i tations 


les. 
P.O. Box vianwe 
ih. Miami 48, Picrida U.S.A 
. Fox and Sons, Ltd, 117 Victoria 
t. London, SW. Tel.: Victoria ‘0aD4/S. (045 


AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES AND ENGINES WANTED 
ANTED. 12-volt vhf set, any type considered, 
. S.T.R.9 preferred. —Fiightways, Southampton Air- 


IPSY MAJOR engine wanted. low hours. Also wind- 
driven ponent Keystone Garage, Exeter noes, 


Bournemouth. 
AIRGRAFT SERVICING 


FR.¢ MILES, Ltd., Redhill Aerodrome, Surrey. Tel. 
* Nutfleld Ridge 2200. 


N approved design, main: panies: 
A tion staffed by expert on os mh Miles aircrah Major 
minor modifications 

PPROVED instrument test i, “specialist in race 

yreparngions. 

ILES, Ltd., Redhill Aerodrome, Surrey. Whi 

F. vutheld Ridge tao. (066 
Be. + lage gy Laa., Beootien® Pe 


and conversions. a: wy Byfest 495, 
Ras es SF Foret oe ans 

craft. Brooklands av. LAd., Civil 
vice. Sywell Aerodrome, Northampton. Tel.: 





of air- 
ir Ser- 
t 


—_— 





WYNSTRUMENTS LID. 


A.R.B. Approved 


STAVERTON AERODROME 


GLOUCESTER 
Phones: Churchdown 3264 (3 lines) 
Groms: “Wynn, Gloucester."” 


FOR 


OVERHAUL, MODIFICATION 
TEST and ap eal ies 


AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 

















CARAVANS 
CARAVAN EXTRA 


I’ you buy « van from ex-editor careven hae ons servion. 
vas thirteen years 
(1) More vans to chogme 


sometimes given for 
auity one, and al) repairs pee at one year. (3) The 
money factory Fs ae carpenter ne repels vans to carry 
owt } fa an important “poins 9 The LE af 
Une fine — Residents Association (A685 ) 
man 


(BA aie oF pt One 
eh Lew are ro - & 


« 
arUcles a brochures to Taplow 
iw (our larger selection in a ar,! time! 
Onford Street, London (Corner Rathbone Place) 
4 Langham Yeo fom from Tottenham 
Court Read Tube Station 
week Also at Bath Road, 
bead M/S. Always open paar ot mie. t = 
Majin A4. Outekirte Maidenhead faplow Station 


BW ‘“Stateeman £1.00. Other Berkeleys 
Lag - 74 New Glider 4bderth de luxe. Bat and 
| ah Same? Se. Towing. Hire pare’ . 
en bl Lid, Biggieewade, Tei nia (Ogu? 
hica ts oF LONDON maintains warm cious show 
here your ideal choice can be in comfort 
og geile only reliable, trustworthy caravans, and his advice 
on hone aaperioass. A caravan bar ked by his 
a. * isa real | and 
fend today for ‘your Wee copy Ot our latest “tRustrated 


Brooha 
0 c. “CARAVAN CENTRE. 3 -. Cricklewood Broad 
* way. Edgware Ra.. London, N.W.2. Tel.: Gladstone 
Open dally 690-4. Sundays 11-4 (oa07 


CLOTHING 


officers’ uniforms purchased 





Hagton Street. Woolwich. Tei.. Woolwiok 1066. 


cLues 
RDHILL FLYING CLUB, Redhill | horoome Surrey 
of instruction, Nutfield Ridge 246354 (0048 
ERTS AND EXSEX RENO CLU 8, Broxbourne Aero 
Naseing, Basex M.AL approved -hour 
» fying from 90). per hour; residential; trial 
2 train from Liverpool Street, or Green Line 
Coach 715. Tel 3. 2421, 7706 (230 


CONSULTANTS 
ING COMMANDER R. H STOCERN, am 
Bagie House, 1, Jermyn St., London Wil. Tel 
Whitenall Ls (osi9 


HOTELS AND ACCOMMODATION 
permeated with the atepon here of happi 
bess, courtesy and willing servic djoining sandy 
beach Children's nursery cocktail “bar Dancing. Five 
te 1) ens. inclusive. Brochure with pleasure.Chaiet 
Hote! and Country Club, Winterton-on-Bea, Norfolk. (7612 


INSURANCE 


AY Sypee uf pas ren yt Aime and goreones accident 
cov Appl w 


Ove to 7 J. Moffat 
and Co.. Perey Louse Tas D hay tort Totteahass MN 17 
Tel. Tottenham m0 -4.6. (ose4 
PACKING AND SHIPPING 
R AND J, PARKS, Ltd. 143-4, Fenchuroh 8t.. B.C 
+ Tel. Mansion House 308). Official packers and 
shippers to the airoraft industry (0012 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
cry HILD alroraft cameras, brand new, KX, K20, K19 
KRA.B and W.8. Co. @®, Church Road, Mosele 
Birmingham 76a 
PLANT FOR SALE 
45% KVA alternator with starter and exciter motors. 
Apply Box 652) (7616 


6 N bees Smith and Grace prtecteg and heres 
a5 turret lathe. in perfect condition Ly ys 
—> am reasoa for sale. 8450 or nearest offer Apply 


TIME RECORDERS 


TAFFY item checking and job-casting time recorder? 
ASF makes) for quick cash sale; exceptiona! condition. 


aM recorders service rental. Tel.: Hop, 22%. me 
Recorder Bupply and Maintenance Co., Ltd. 157-158, 
Borough High Street, 6.8.1 raed 


TUITION 
GovTHRND MUNICIPAL FLYING SCHOOL, 


OUTHEND-ON SA. Kase ya pny ttre Private 
and commercial eee ee ~-4,, per hour 

Ful a night. 

trance 


treet from & per 
fying fax miuities ee Alrorgst v htted wt with radio No en 
ho subscrt rite for fal jculars, 
f bak RN to fy te for &M; instructors’ licences and instru- 
ment Grins to 63 an hour; night fying £3/10/- an hour; 
Hr + yeokiy Approved M.C. oriveae | pilot’ . 
leence course. i eapire bh hool of Flying Ltd., Thruxton 
Aerodro pane Andover (0as83 
28 AR B.Certs, A.M.1.nMeck.B.. ete.. on “no 


tion, were a e for 
pandbook pee 1 nr bept 7g), bts Btratford ‘bias: 


andon, Wi { 
REE! Brochure giving ba we of courses in all branchec 
ens. covering AS aA M.C.A., exams. —— 
) training aul e x, ted by 
institutes, 





only posta’ 
organisation Write 
Ly vi Vion. Dept 


tok +4 (Agno ‘ 
Suodi, oF NAvIGA TION ar 
Routhampton. Fis aghs navigators course G16, 10) 
for mix Pay tuition. pilot lieenoes, &7/10)- to arate for 
oll, Ly cy tuition: Link instruction. all 
ae ae, oJ es ps for an wanes: postal course. 


of »oke Heath 216) ul 
Ft Pate OF. ABRONAU ICAL, AND AUTOMOBILE 
ND nee yy Chelsea and Redhill Aerodrome 
in aeronautic neering combine full 
da ps gb Hy and technical training with coaching for 
fies. Associate Tolewsilp examination, Parts | and 2 

1 Yoences, ete.. in ay? 

Es. yilabus ‘from_ the 
treet, Chelsea, 5.W.3. Tel.: Flaxman 0021. 


aero 
We are the 


tive 
Sydney 








M. L AVIATION CO. LTD. 


WHITE WALTHAM 
Nr. MAIDENHEAD, BERKS. 


Vacancies for 
AIRCRAFT & MECHANICAL 
DRAUGHTSMEN 
and STRESSMEN 


For a wide range of interesting 
experimental & development work 


AES.D. rates and upwards 
APPLY STATING AGE, EXPERIENCE 
& SALARY REQUIRED TO THE 


CHIEF DRAUGHTSMAN 
OR CHIEF TECHNICIAN 











WOLVERHAMPTON 
AVIATION LTD. 
require 


C.F.I./MANAGER 


for 


ELSTREE AERODROME 
A pipliy 
WOLVERHAMPTON AVIATION LTD. 
MUNICIPAL AERODROME 


WOLVERHAMPTON 
Phone: FORDHOUSES 2228 














Hunting Air Travel Lid. 


Require qualified 
PILOTS & RADIO OFFICERS 
for their Viking Fleet 
Standard Salaries Payable 
Please forward full details to :- 
OPERATIONS MANAGER 
Bovingdon Airport 
Hertfordshire 


Bovingdon 2296 Extension |4 




















COASTAL COMMAND 
THE ROYAL NAVY 
OR THE ROYAL AIR FORCE? 
The February and March issues of 


“THE NAVY” 


will carry authoritative articles on this 
controvers.al subject written specially for 
“The Navy” by experts. 
Order your copy now fram : 
“The Navy”, Grand Buildings, Trefaigar 
Square, W.C.2, or from any newsagent or 
bookseller. 


Price 1/-, published i, The recog- 
nised authority on all sea affair matters. 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 
| Fae Amur pg reracrvans 








RATE FIXER 

INEER "Age 8 for Soe Sires | oud 
@) ang aa J AND —_— me 
a1 Box 


SUPERINTENDENT 
of aircraft and/or 





“™ ASSISTANT MACHINE 
wanted. ence OD ioe 3 


aircraft 
(5) SENIOR Z UG: STRESSMEN and ors. 
MEN. with sound knowledge of and experience on 


tal a —Box pa. 1. 

A enaee, a who fr experien gous write, —_ full 
the 4%, Ro 0... iS, Gresham House, Bot 
T= DE > tebhemameand Ammerr 
HAVE VACANCIES FOR 
gence p= AND JNTERMEDIATE 

RAUGHTSMEN. 


FRRrPRASLy AIRCRAFT EXPERIENCE IN 
THEIR HATFIELD i LONDON (REGENT STREET) 


Applications, stating age, experience and salary required 
To SEER Monars 
TD., 
HATFIELD, HERTS. (083) 


1 os DE HAVILL ag = SIRCRAST Oe 
porsnanal: 


Lt4., Christ - 
for the following 





” SENIOR AERODYNAMICISTS 
JUNIOR pap ang 
FLIGHT ERVERS 
SENIOR WEIG WT CON TROL eonreens 
JUNIOR WEIGHT CONTROL INEERS 
PPLY. in writing. stating age. pe and salary 
uijred, to Personnel Manager, at the above address 


RAUGHTSMEN 


SENIOR, INTERMEDIATE AND 
JUNIOR (OVER 23) 


requires by 
guar B= ND PU ABLAND. L™. 
IN THEIR AIRCRAFT DRAWING OFFICE, 
ELFAST 
(preferably with aircraft experience). 


Applications, stating age, 
juired, to: 


on" pstane. ymrerr. 7813 


recancin A ek aguas 

JIG AND TOOL DRAUG! 

Sgirorats experience ah Age og but not eee cee. 
A‘ Y, in writing, w hig 

lckere-Armetrongs, Li td. (Aircraft Bection) 

LECTRICAL [Fp™Mvcnrenan 

ACANCY for keen man, with sound of 

not essen- 
Canteen, welfare and sports club. 


Sitien con ee foants, who must be British 
gubsect shoul pleas ev? giving age and full particu- 


~ AE ERY eir eam 
Amor. IMITED 
BROUGH, EAST YORKS, 


NOSMALAIR, Ltd., Yeovil, Somerset, require :— 
“pacman ASSISTANTS 
AL CLERKS 
eTecmrca, WRITERS 
R deve! mt, etc., of aircraft air condi 
RAE ena ae eet ee ane 
salary required, to % 

Fceeen interviews arranged for selected applicants. 
WESTLAND AIRCRAFT. Ltd.. Yeovil, cone 
ENIOR and 8 
XPERIENCED spares compilers, 

PPLIC. should state age, cuperiente, qualifice- 


tions and salar uired, 
jons 7 to 
SENIOR ey 





holding 
in 


Neca Hay Poet 








. sheet metal or p> 
and junior ies mx too! draughtamen. prefer- 
experience of assembly jigs as weil as small 


¢-® in writing to the j‘ersonne! Manager. ating 
experience and sala. y required. 

UNO. keen draughtsmen wanted for aircraft struc 
tural work. 

TMAN LANGLEY LABORATORIES, Redhil! Aero- 
drome, Surrey. ea 
IRWORK, Ltd., has the following vacancies for air 
crew in ite Air Division for employment on 

Hermes. i 3 
1 Pilots including limited amber of junior captains, 
. between 6815 and £2.14 per annum. Minimum 
ft pilots licence and instrument 
officers £735 to £1,190 per annum. First-class 
. opravors tors’ oence essen! 
3. t engineers £740 to £1,230 per annum. 


td, entarens carry regular annual increments. Attrac- 
tive pension sobs scheme. Night 8 se eiowanens whilst on 
duties. Personal accident insurance according 
. ‘Three weeks annual —— 
AL overseas vacancies under separate con- 





rat; 


PPLICATIONS in writing. to Aircrew Superintendent, 
Airwork Ltd., Blackbushe Airport, near Camber: 


Link Trab for Reserve vivins 
uate oieies full decadi details of experience. 


tp 

of Hand with aeronautical 

Fexpertence aired Godfrey ‘art- 
ners. ey Head! Hanworth widdico! A 





required. ali 
for’ apeotatmente at Langley Offices A 
Ly instance. stating age, experience and ary 


niet ‘Drai Ape Muntz and Co.. Lid 
ennenad Section), Airport, Hounsiow. ‘middie. 


itsmen soared, fully Oe... 
—Applications, in writing, Personnel Manager. 
Lid., Luton ‘Airport. Beds., stating age. 
and salary required. ( 
ENTLY juired, estimators for origina! estimat- 
Ux work. 
y in writing to the Pees A 
Wolverhampton. 
PPLICATIONS are invited from design draughtsmen 
and : stants with com- 
bined ex) copersente for work on both 


rect ‘and gas turbine aero engines. 
A ONS Should Stats full particulars of oxaert- 
onthe addressed t 





ence ana qualificati &a@ should be 
The Personnel de Havilland Engine Co, 
La, . Middx. 578 
one mechanic, experienced RT 
required..Apply, giving full details, to Chief i: 
structor, No. 3 Reserve Flying School, Municipal Air; 


Wolverham 1 
UNIOR deve 
electro-h: 
on work 


lor work on structure 


e lines would be acc 


eptable 
LEASE ly in writing, giving full details, to the 
P Personnel, M . de 


Villand Propellers, Ltd.. 
Manor Road, Hatflel (7606 
TECHNICAL assistant rovaired for interesting and 

in modern test 


preferably 
experience on the 


. Cric’ NW. 
invited for the f foliowt 

new and rapidly seveloping 
lopment. 


fnewery is 


q icvaryr- , “and civil, 
N.C. or guivalen 
= includes 


Pireraring programmes 
ey i Sa pepe 
expanding firm. Also Spuchtegpen rounts 
with Se oh 7 Tt tae on phone 


ee 6 Se 


ve f 
a for by in 


ly to Mr. J. R, Smith, Chief, Publicit: 
«British Messier. Ltd. Chelteriham Road 








IN STOCK | 


A recent intake, and our estab- 
lished reputation as stockists of DE 
HAVILLAND D.H. 89 RAPIDE AIR- 
CRAFT, enable us to offer from our 
own stocks, in spite of steady sales 
throughout the winter months, nine of 
these popular aircraft. 


The Rapide is a,most remarkable 
machine, the reliability of which has 
inspired the utmost confidence in pas- 
sengers, crews, and maintenance staff 
alike. It can be efficiently operated by 
a lone pilot, and it is the maker's boast 
that it can be maintained by a man and 
a boy. 


Normally seating eight. Cruising 
speed, 123 m.p.h. (198 km.h.). Con- 
sumption, 20 imp. gallons (90 litres) of 
fuel per hour. Prices range between 
£1,300 and £1,750. 


Specifications of all aircraft in 
stock will be gladly sent on request, 
at a with our illustrated brochure, 
" Aerocontactalogue.”’ 


FLASH! 


Many other types of aircraft, 

including Austers, Geminis, 

Proctors, Messengers, etc., 
etc., also held in stock. 





SITUATIONS VACANT 


Risraincer fort service abroad, “A”. and “C"-ijoensed 

engineers endorsed for Dove and Queen 7 otee 
“-leensed propeller engineer. Good 

nen and carelions home leave. —A 


salary and a) 
¥: Alrwork, “ta, 
Vision. Sutton Lane. Lang (Te10 


¥. Bucks. 


ACANCIES for ¢raughtamen and stresamen etist on te the 
Sa: Division at Basti 
persons should appl station 
‘ experience, ualifications, aglery reaulzed, 

we Saunders Roe. Ltd.. Base Comes 


‘HNICIAN rogues for gas dynamics calculation 
with experience in the es estimation and 
oan and salar of turbines. rite, stating ualific “4 

salary required, to the Personnel ‘Odhoer, Bt 
and Cen Ltd.. Hampton floes, 
ome x 
ee are invited from senior and intermedi 
ate design draughtamen 


. ex ence of aero engine 
design desirable but not essential. Please write, stating 


L Edgware. 
neers (aircraft) required. 
anning experience and sound knowledge 


metal al 
foations in writt > Personnel Manager. 
waft, Lid.. Luton . Beds, stating age. "Spa 
salary req 


uired by @ leading aircraft 
America. The position ts 


experience in senior besitions, 
peintias several years on aircraft gas turbine Ge 


of at least Higher National 
required for the deve! of 
to systema ye components.— Write. 

the Chuet details exvertence required. to 
tef Test Engineee British Messter L .. Cheltenham 
Road East, Gloucester 


NE ae test bow wae ge A yee 





stating age, experienc - a 
| Manager, Percival Aircraft. Lid, 


_lnvite. faeticetiene for positions in 
. i designers. detail and 
modification draughteme: 
is concerned with interest: 


metering equipment h 
craft. om Works, For 


. The work 
projects connected with fuel 

lic flying controls for air- 
anne, Te 


a civing detail of a 

ng 3 traint 

re tige and aaiar ‘nese 
— with. i of atroraft mM. 


Appl 
yareulics Le., Pwerring 

1 
required by manu 


anager. Rlectro 
i and too! draughtamen ‘ aye 


goe mic 
atial Salary according to ‘Sotltey =  ogaian 
State salary. 





In ORcE. Naval, civil and helicopter aircraft ali 
development at a Alroraft, 


design 
Le. nae enge are invited from and junior 
draughtamen si for work on on this interest 











hostel accommodation a: 
Cmeer. giving full particulars of ’ salary. nee ang 

















FLIGHT 
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ROLLASON ENGINES LT 


GIPSY MAJOR ENGINES 


COMPREHENSIVE STOCKS AVAILABLE. HOURS FROM NIL SINCE NEW 
OR COMPLETE OVERHAUL. A.R.B. RELEASED. PRICES ON APPLICATION 


@ TEL: CRO 5151/4. 


CROYDON AIRPORT 


Cable: ROLLAIR, CROYOON 











SITUATIONS VACANT 

APIDLY expanding aircraft drawing and design office. 

Geaiing with repairs. modifwations, conversions of 
meters service-type aircraft, requires the services of an 
additional juniot draughteman A ~- 4 must have 
had suitable training for drawing office work and — 
ably at oa two years experience in an aircraft dra 

swed segiy to ree nnel Manag Marshalls Piying 

Newmarket Road Cambridge 

tan BUROPEAN AIRWAYS require « production 


ee and materials 
experienced in workshop processes. progres« 
and stock control, and should have « wide knowledge « 
the aircraft industry. Salary in the scale &72)-€40 pa 
Written ghee oe BEA 
Keyline Middlene (7618 
AMT RONG ins LEY MOTORS have a few vacan 
cies for senior and junior stresamen to do work on 
strength investigations and calculations on gas turbine 
aero engines jegree, Higher National Certificate or 
equivalent essential. This ts work of prime national 
wtance. There are also « few vacancies for senior 
and union stresemen for work on the installation of gas 
se eo in aircraft.—Apply in some detail to Reference 


to Peres anieinat Manager 


f 
enentative required by manufac 
producte used extensively in air 

(sheet metal) 


pecunic AL sales re 
f extabil 
ommerctal 


Le 

mg background, both practical and 
to enable him, after traini to sell to tech 
nicians and designers. Experience with lignt alloy an 
tage. Good education, personality and sorting: ability 

are also eenential qualifications, Must reside in Gl 
Sdinbureh area to cover industrial Scotland and north 
east Engiand territories. Salary 6550 to (680 pa 
commiasion and expenses. Pension scheme. Car allowance 
of company car supplied. Full relevant detatis in ws test 
onfidence to Box 2 (eae 


plus | wee 


RAUGHTSMEN of al) 
Aircraft Division of the Eng! 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


@rades are by the 
lish Risckric ~* Lt4., 
London. 


for employment at Warten or in West 


men with good 
experience are 


aircraft structure or jet netallation 


preferred, 


those with o 
experience will be comeptered “arive 


lars, ish ee 


Electric 


Ref. 1m. 
Co., 50 Gilitoghen Bi Street. 


Noma, AIR, Limited, Yeovil, Gotserset, require ng 
enig: 


clase & 
on aircraft 
tude breathing 


ners and development cngineers for work 
urising. air conditioning and high alti- 
penn ote or its coniverans me Is 





he’ 
men neert 
fications and 
licants in 


experience and sal 


The de Havilland Engine 





Hatheld. Herts 


ar tee 


ve in Mgnt ge 
ig: mast apply. ence.quali- 
Seoted 


to Persone 


t applications 
al sbiuee iy ve. etve full 
instance, giving fu Apia sears 


tes and ‘prospec us 
aries 
factiiti ve-day 


selar 
canteen 


case write, gitng full details vot previous 
ary rea a ar 7 Ofticer 


3 ey 





SITUATIONS “gl 


ANDLEY PAGE caer, Lta., 
“ie ele | their 


UPERSONIC tunnel technicians required by aircraft 
firm in the = ee for constr uctton 
ofa. heen wind tunnel. Vacancies exist for 
cnsinpert id be i 
wou 

‘iter Natio in the case of araugh! n-des Sealeners) 
stating age, ex! Scien ont & x 
, V, ROB AND CO. Led. § invite ications for the 


* post of uty VC wind in 
aK - at Woodford Aerodrome, 


on @ good 
“Applications should be made in Bs hyd sixins wing. fui 
Sees een, SY: Co,, Ltd. 
Greengate, Middleton, Manc! 
SITUATIONS WANTED 
ILOF Go); EA, BEV B.S bee. on. ' whe 
no licences, requires a ‘on in 
d consider any reasonable oer where Opp 


ins and jets, 
evieaion: 
opportunity of 
obtaining civil ficences exist.—Box 6580. (7628 
WARTED 


A) hangar suitable for erection in very exposed 


het Wissen. big. enough for 3 Rapides, State price 








THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY LIMITED 
require SENIOR AND OTHER DRAUGHTSMEN 
including Designers and Mechanical Engineering Draughtsmen for Aircraft work 
at their Filton and London Drawing Offices 


MECHANICAL 


ENGINEERING DRAUGHTSMEN 


are also required at Filton for armament design work 
Experience of light mechanisms particularly suitable 


APPLICANTS SHOULD PREFERABLY HAVE NATIONAL OR HIGHER NATIONAL CERTIFICATES 


ipply in writing, giving full details of experience, age, etc. to :— 


THE PERSONNEL MANAGER, THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY LIMITED 


(AIRCRAFT DIVISION) - 


FILTON HOUSE - 


BRISTOL 








Reduce 


Lower comm for oo — howes charges for mamtenance 
longer periods herewen overheub all revult frem 
the regular chaning of ofl by the Stream-Lae 


fh peys for itecif im a few month 


STREAM LINE FILTERS 


HELE-SHAW WORKS - 


TELEPHONE 
MACAULAY 
1oll 
INGATE PLACE - LONDON S W686 


you 


€.M.1. lags - 
re ee 


yeived fe suoders ledseyy, 


No other 
ica! background of industrial experience. 


chained: ALL) couPron Bee nent 
tal Division, Dept. 120, 


nd. Pa ote Pye aus 
sabioms which Insavent am. 


Ene 
Alga Courseator 4. Mech.E., 
LOS EXAMS. 


43 Grove Park Ré.. 
obligation, your 


coer menue hate 
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Extrusions in ‘Hiduminium’ 


Because of its easy flow and the fact that it can be extruded with a minimum 

amount of wear on dies and tools ‘ Hiduminium’ sections can be produced in an almost 
endless variety of shapes. Following the extrusion process, sections are straightened 
and checked for trueness in the 250 ton straightening machine shown above. 


HIGH 
make light work of it with DUTY 
ALLOYS 


23901 
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me eecs 


After a long period of intensive ground testing, the “Bristol” Type 173 
made a successful maiden flight on January 3, followed next day by a 
second flight. Britain’s first twin-engined helicopter, the “Bristol” Type 173 
marks a new era in rotating wing aircraft and its first flight isan important 
step towards the integration of passenger-carrying helicopters into 
the regular transport network of the British Isles and countries overseas. 


v4 ae 
wad sr 
THE Hustol AEROPLANE COMPANY LIiMItTEo ° ENGLANO 





